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Unusual Library Service 


With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 

With the largest stock of general books in Canada to draw 
from, as well as very wide and varied stocks of the current 
books in demand for Library use— 


With a sta of Experts trained in Library work, and conse- 
quently with a knowledge of what Libraries want— 


With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 

With the agency of Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, probably 
the best equipped house in the United States for Library 
supplies— 


With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the largest, 
publishing house— 


We submit that we can—and do—give the very best. service 
for Libraries, public or private, that Canada knows. 
We simply suggest that you test our facilities and service. 


Library Department 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 
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OUR NEIGHBOURS TO THE SOUTH 


HE victory of Mr. Hoover in the American 
a election having been taken among other 

things as a mandate for the sterner enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act, it is not surprising that 
it has been followed by news that the authorities 
at Washington are seeking a conference with our 
Federal Government with a view to checking the 
smuggling of liquor into the United States from 
Canada. It is freely asserted in the American press 
that unseaworthy vessels are still permitted to clear 
from Canadian ports for foreign destinations, loaded 
with whiskey or gin that is promptly delivered on 
United States territory, and that information regard- 
ing shipments of liquor to American destinations is not 
furnished the American authorities in time for 
them to be intercepted. On the Canadian side it is 
claimed that our officials are carrying out the stip- 
ulations of the Hughes-Lapointe treaty, and that its 
failure to be effective is due to the fact that the 
Americans are not trying to enforce their own pro- 
hibition laws. It is admitted on both sides that the 
traffic is increasing rather than abating, and under all 
the circumstances it seems that the two Governments 
might confer with mutual benefit as to further action. 
But the problem presented is not an easy one; its 
ramifications are infinite; and the matter is compli- 
cated by the underlying difference between the 
moral attitudes of the two peoples concerned. The 
Americans, as a nation, believe their souls can be 
saved by prohibitory laws. With Canadians it is 
not so. If one may be permitted to borrow for a 
moment the rhetorical technique of our neighbours’ 
President, we do not believe that there can be sal- 


vation by legislation for anyone, anywhere, any 
time. 
* * * 

F a conference is held, it is expected that Wash- 

ington may ask that clearance papers be re- 
fused all vessels destined for American ports with 
prohibited goods, and also that the present extra- 
dition law be amended so as to cover the charge 
of conspiracy. The granting of this latter conces- 
sion would mean that Canadian citizens accused of 
conspiring to break the Volstead Act would be 
liable to extradition and prosecution in American 
courts. Up to the present our extradition treaties 
have been based on the principle that only those 
crimes are extraditable which are violations of: the 
law of both countries. Since Canadians do not even 
accept the principle upon which the Volstead Act is 
founded, for us to accept conspiracy to break it as 
an extraditable offence would be to change the 
whole conception upon which our extradition 
treaties are based. So radical a departure from 
established principle would not be agreeable to the 
majority of Canadians, and the Americans have lost 
any chance of its being seriously entertained at 
Ottawa by the hasty action of their own law offi- 
cers in indicting for conspiracy 29 Canadian citi- 
zens, including the heads of some of our. largest 
distilleries. Under the present treaties these Cana- 
dians cannot be extradited; but if they venture 
across the border, they will be subject to arrest and 
prosecution, and, if convicted, would be liable to 
two years imprisonment in an American peniten- 
tiary. This wholesale charge, and the manner in 
which it was launched, has convinced our people 
that the suggested change in our extradition 
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treaties might lead to such persecution of Canadian 
citizens as would prove intolerable. 


* * a 


HE suggestion that our shipping laws might be 

amended to deny clearance to all vessels des- 
tined to American ports with prohibited goods is 
more debatable, for the present regulations are 
paradoxical to say. the least. The captain of a 
motor boat plying on our border waters may load 
his craft with Canadian rye and request Canadian 
officials to give him clearance papers for Havana. 
The Canadian officers, having surveyed his boat, 
may demur, pointing out that if he essays the voy- 
age he will assuredly be drowned and hinting a 
suspicion that his cargo is destined for some port 
in safer waters than the Atlantic. The boat’s master 
accepts their position, requests clearance papers 
instead for an American port across the boundary 
waters, and they are given to him freely. The fact 
that news of his voyage, cargo, and destination is 
promptly furnished the American authorities does 
not appear to cause him any more distress than the 
previous necessity to make so radical a change in 
his destination, and he is soon back loading a fresh 
cargo and demanding new papers. No one can 
deny that there is room for a change here that will 
make for more consistency in our shipping laws, 
even though it is due to fault on the American side 
that spirits can now be shipped to their ports with 
such impunity. But for the Americans to try to stop 
the seepage of liquor into their country by such means 
is like trying to keep water out of a sponge by stop- 
ping two or three of its holes. 

at * 2% 


OWEVER, if the Americans are in earnest, 

the soundest action they can take is to refuse 
to permit shipments of Canadian liquor by rail, in 
bond, over their territory. Enormous quantities of 
liquor are smuggled over to American points by 
this means, and in putting a stop to the practice the 
Americans would be acting entirely within their 
rights. If they wish for more stringent regula- 
tions on liquor shipments across border waters, by 
all means let them come to Ottawa with their re- 
quests. If they prove their sincerity by a thorough 
cleaning up of their own preventive service (whose 
corruption is notorious), we feel sure they will find 
our authorities ready to help them by further co- 
operation to any reasonable extent. We Canadians 
are not proud of our export liquor trade. It is 
respectable from the statistical point of view, but 
in every other sense it is lower in repute than ever 
before. It is not without significance that recent 
years have seen the retirement from our brewing 
and distilling business of most of the old families 


that built it up and were not ashamed to produce 
and export honest liquor. Since prohibition came 
into force in the United States the export side of 
our distilling industry has brought its shareholders 
enormous profits; but that export trade is closely 
linked with the smuggling traffic, and the smug- 
gling traffic is a business run by bootleggers with 
the aid of gunmen, forgers, perjurors, and crooks, 
and preyed upon by a swarm of blackmailers, hi- 
jackers, and racketeers. The directors of that 
illicit traffic that has grown up beside the distilling 
business are making such fortunes and so extend- 
ing their hold over the whole industry that they 
will probably end by controlling it. They are the 
servants of greed and entirely unprincipled. When 
their control becomes absolute, things will go from 
bad to worse: Canadian distillers, having been 
accused of bribery, perjury, fraud, corruption, and 
conspiracy, will next be accused, and justly accused, 
of making bad liquor, and our country will be 
shamed in the eyes of the whole world. 


* * * 


INCE Mr. Hoover favours the project of deep- 

ening the St. Lawrence Waterway, it is ex- 
pected that our neighbours will soon be requesting 
a conference with our Government to consider its 
development. When the correspondence between 
the two Governments was published a few months 
ago, there seemed to be an implication in one of the 
Canadian notes that our co-operation with the 
United States on this matter might be related to 
American consideration of our interests in their 
tariff laws. Public opinion here certainly links the 
two subjects together, on the grounds that if we 
are to assist the United States in putting through a 
great -economic project for the benefit of the 
farmers of their middle west, they should show 
consideration of our farmers’ welfare by permitting 
our agricultural products reasonable access to their 
markets. But although this popular feeling is 
natural enough, it is doubtful whether in the long 
run it would be to our interest to link the two mat- 
ters in our discussions with the Americans. Con- 
sidered on its own merits, the deepening of the 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
would be of greater proportionate benefit to us 
than to the Americans. Not only would it bring the 
same benefits in cheaper freights to us as to 
our neighbours, but it would ensure the early 
development of 4,000,000 h.p., three quarters of 
which would be available for Canadian industry; it 
would establish a greater natural trade route from 
cast to west, which in indirect ways would serve 
to counteract the economic pull from north to 
south; and it would so increase the Americans’ 
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interest in our waterways that we could always 
count on their full and effective aid in preventing 
such diversions of water from the system as that 
caused by the Chicago drainage canal which has 
given us so much trouble. 
* * * 

T is unfortunate that Mr. Hoover’s party should 

be pledged not only to the St. Lawrence Water- 
way, which would benefit Canada, but also to a 
higher tariff, which would not. Our Conservatives 
are already urging the necessity of retaliation in 
the event of the American tariff being raised, and 
retaliation would be a popular cry. But it would 
be absurd to consider tariff matters from any 
standpoint but that of the ultimate good of the 
country. The application of some of our steel 
manufacturers to the Tariff Board for a higher pro- 
tective tariff is an admirable case in point. Steel 
and steel products are used so ubiquitously that 
their price is a matter of national concern: the steel 
men now appealing to the Tariff Board claim that 
if they were ensured a larger share of the home 
market by higher protection, they could produce 
so economically that the price of their products 
need not and would not be appreciably increased. 
But everybody who knows anything of the steel 
industry is aware that if our tariff is raised the 
U.S. Steel Corporation will immediately establish 
a plant on our side of the border. So our steel men 
would not secure our home market after all. The 
result would be either that the price of steel, 
through competition, would not go up, in which 
case our native steel industry would be as badly 
off as before; or, what is more probable, that the 
price would be raised through mutual consent of 
our companies and the Steel Corporation, in which 
event Canadian industry as a whole would be penal- 
ized. What applies in this case applies in others. 
The net result of raising our tariff against Ameri- 
can products would be the establishment of more 
American branch plants in Canada and a higher 
cost of living to Canadian producers in general. 


* * * 


HETHER our tariff is raised or not, we may 

as well face the fact that American pene- 
tration in Canada is going to increase during the 
years immediately ahead of us. The Americans are 
becoming ‘Canada conscious.’ Anyone who reads 
their press must note a growing interest in Cana- 
dian affairs and Canadian opportunities. And this 
interest is marked by a most friendly spirit: it is 
the attention of a good neighbour who is glad to 
have the property on the other side of his fence 
In good hands. But as the advantages of Canada, 
with still virgin resources, are more fully appreci- 


ated by our neighbours we can expect their interest 
to be followed by action. More American immi- 
grants will cross our border, more American capital 
will be invested in Canadian enterprise. The 
people of the United States have passed the stage 
where their own territory, vast as it is, sufficed to 
absorb their bursting energy. They have marked 
the change by turning off the cock of immigration, 
and are now busily formulating the emigration 
policy which their new circumstances, in their 
opinion, demand. Mr. Hoover’s tour of South 
America certifies the value placed by his people 
upon that continent as a field for their enterprise; 
the new American policy in China proves their 
appreciation of the opportunities that country 
affords their industrialists. But, to an essentially 
northern people, Canada offers attractions that 
neither South America nor China can advance. The 
Americans already own or control a third of our 
industry, and our future attitude towards the 
inevitable increase of this penetration is a matter 
deserving more attention than it receives. It is all 
very well for us to say that the twentieth century 
belongs to Canada: but who is Canada going to 
belong to at the end of the twentieth century? 
* * * 


E must realize that American ‘peaceful pene- 

tration,’ as it is called in the U.S.A., or 
American Imperialism as it is termed elsewhere, is 
something akin to a natural force which may be 
directed but cannot be stopped. We of the British 
race should understand this, for we have had our 
own fling and overrun a quarter of the earth. But 
although our conquests in the past two centuries 
have surpassed those of Jenghiz Khan in an earlier 
day, they have caused less bloodshed and have been 
infinitely more constructive in their results. The 
world moves on, as the creation of the League of 
Nations and the signing of the Pact of Paris attest; 
and if the whole family of nations will give the 
problem of the United States their best and con- 
stant attention, it may prove possible for the 
American phase of expansion to spend itself with- 
out bloodshed on any large scale at all. But it is 
ridiculous that we in Canada should grumble as we 
do on every occasion of American penetration of 
foreign fields: we should rub our hands with satis- 
faction whenever we see our neighbours reaching 
out in any direction but their north. Let them 
penetrate as deep as they like in South America 
and China. The deeper the better. And meanwhile 
let us do all in our power to build up our country 
with British capital and British stock to counteract 
the influence of the American gifts in money and 
men that are going to be thrust upon us. 

RICHARD DE Brisay. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


S we go to press the King is entering the 
A fifth week of his illness; his condition is still 

grave, and with the best of fortune he can- 
not be out of danger for some days more. It is not 
too much to say that news of his condition has 
become the first daily concern of each of his sub- 
jects. The general anxiety in this the not least 
heterogeneous of his Dominions is no less a tribute 
to the position than to the man. It is a curious re- 
flection that in an age when the institution of 
kingship has withered in countries where it 
seemed most proudly established, it should, in a 
peculiar form, have struck its roots deeper than 
ever in the most democratic of societies. At a time 
like this, the manner in which the spontaneous 
sympathy of the most progressive as well as the 
conservative elements in society is expressed shows 
that in our constantly evolving political system the 
King has become universally accepted as the 
natural Head of our State, personifying the tra- 
ditions of the past and guaranteeing continuity in 
the future. But that our feeling should be tinged 
with a more intimate concern is due to the char- 
acter of the man who is King. The knowledge that 
his illness was brought on by his devotion to the 
duties of his position makes us reflect how trying 
the unending succession of those formal duties 
must be: the daily proof of the fight he is making 
against odds has evoked our admiration for his 
powers. ‘The constitution of an athlete,’ say the 
men who are helping him fight the great enemy; 
and we feel as natural a pride as did our ancestors 
in days when the King was elected for his prowess 
in battle. It is possible that the warmth of Cana- 
dian feeling is heightened by the fact that under 
the latest development of our constitution the 
King is ours in a more real sense than ever before: 
to us he is now not only the head of the British 
Empire; he is the King of Canada; and it is the 
earnest hope of every Canadian that he may long 
remain so. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SADNESS 


E, all remember the friend of Dr. Johnson’s 

\ X / youth, who, meeting him again in later 
years, and discussing life with him, told 

the Doctor that he had tried to be a philosopher, but 
it somehow seemed that cheerfulness was always 
breaking in. Much of our philosophy is gloomy 
enough but it is liable to be broken by a heavier sad- 
ness rather than by cheerfulness. Pick up any paper, 
listen to any chance talk, and the world seems hurry- 
ing to the dogs in a muddle of politics, hold-ups, liquor 
worship and murder trials. This is a Christian 
country but the hangman’s noose is dangling from the 
Golden Rule in many a Canadian jail at present. We 


—_., 


keep our savage philosophy of Moses well bolted and 
barred against the cheerfulness of Jesus. The Gospel 
for faddists and dreamers, Moses for action and 
dispatch. ‘To some of us trying to philosophize a little 
in the discord, it is cold comfort to realize that our 
laws reflect ourselves. If they are barbarous it is be- 
cause we keep them so. They have no life of their 
own. They can be made according to the Gospel or 
according to Moses, just as we wish. We are still a 
thousand years behind the Crucifixion, though perhaps 
in a deeper mystical sense it would be truer to say 
that we still stand right there, in approval of that 
great action of the law. Our approval is shown by 
the fact that it is still possible to get judges, advocates, 
and juries to take upon themselves the base killing of 
fellow sinners in obedience to old custom. The sight 
of our grey-beards in high conclave over Section 267 or 
whatever it may be, and its bearing on the execution 
of an abnormal unfortunate breaks in gloomily on 
one’s philosophy. One wonders how a few letters in 
a book can so hypnotize the soul. Our 20th century 
innocence is shocked by the voices of Druids still 
arguing the technicalities of human. sacrifice. 


PICTURE WEEK 


N the old days we used to try to express what 
| we thought of The Royal Canadian Academy 

without managing to get it said. But now that 
we have been presented with the national institu- 
tion of a Canadian Book Week—that distressing 
ritual promulgated by a combination of tradesmen 
and jingoists calling themselves lovers of literature 
-—we are no longer at a loss. We can say just what 
The Royal Canadian Academy is like. It is Book 
Week done in pictures—Picture Week, in_ short. 
Mediocre is the word for it, nothing very good, 
nothing very bad. After walking up and down the 
walls of the present show we would welcome either 
a masterpiece or an atrocity with equal enthusiasm, 
anything to take us away from this easy paint- 
slinging, sticky or slippery, which stares so com- 
placently at us from every side. Time was when 
The Group of Seven, that eight-legged—or was it 
six-legged ?—monster, captured unexpectedly in 
Algonquin Park about the year 1913, could be relied 
on to make even the Academy exciting. In _ those 
days the monster—-call it the Jackotomsus—could 
kick out behind with all its legs at once. The sight 
was worth seeing. But now everybody strokes— 
even A.Y.J., though he does it mighty well—and 
nobody kicks. It is one glad handshake and wel- 
come to our country from room to room. But stop, 
it isn’t quite as bad as that. Arthur Lismer nearly 
saves the day with a spirited thing called ‘Cathe- 
dral Mountain.’ Here there is a ‘kick.’ You may 
say that he didn’t kick quite straight or that he 
shut his eyes at the last moment. But you can't 
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say that he didn’t kick at all. And, for our part, 
we say ‘Cheers, and let him kick again.’ And if 
there is anywhere in the show a hint of smoulder- 
ing fire it is in the Varley portrait, tucked away 
among the rest like a glow-worm in a tripe-shop. 
It has no business there, it doesn’t belong. There 
are other stalwarts, Mabel May, Frances Loring, 
Elizabeth Wood. But this isn’t a review. It’s just 
a handshake. 


BOOSTING THE CLASSICS 


OOKS sell for the same reason that a box of 
B apples will sell when the top layer has a lustrous 

shine. It is all a matter of catching the cus- 
tomer’s eye and tickling his imagination. We have 
this information on the authority of no less experi- 
enced a book seller than Dr. FE. Haldeman-Julius of 
Girard, Kansas. There can hardly be a literate person 
who has escaped his barrage of advertising setting 
forth the qualities and cheapness of his ‘little blue 
books.’ Haldeman-Julius is the Henry Ford of the 
literary world. He is probably the only man who has 
made the classics pay. To Aristotle he applied modern 
selling methods that probably have made that ancient 
revolve violetitiy in his grave; and he has put Shake- 
speare, Moliere, Bacon, and other non-best sellers over 
with a bang that must surprise no one so much as the 
authors themselves. ‘The secret of this success is sim- 
plicity itself. For instance, George Moore’s Euphorian 
in Texas reposed on the bookshelves with a discour- 
aging persistence until its title was changed to An 
Unconventional Amour. Instantly sales increased. 
Victor Hugo’s Le Roi S’Amuse sold well as The 
Lustful King Enjoys Himself. And so on! Poems 
of Evolution did not sell at all under that title but 
moved fast when classified as ‘Humour’ and given the 
title, When You Were a Tadpole and I Was a Fish. 
From which you can draw any number of conclusions 
to suit your own tastes. 


ATTABOY MERCURY! 


\ X 7 welcome with unmixed pleasure the 
appearance in Montreal of a new free- 
lancing monthly, The Canadian Mercury. 

Reading its first number, we are aware of a lively pal- 

pitation on every page, which is uncommon in our 

native journalism and augurs well for the newcomer’s 
future. They are an infectious crowd, these Mont- 
realers. They take anything from ten to fifteen years 
off our backs. Alas, would they took twenty! For 
their editors, we notice, ‘are all well under thirty and 
intend to remain so.’ Excellent, i’ faith! Better, far 
better, than growing old along with us or vainly 
emulating the Shavian Methuselah. But have a care, 
my masters, or you will discourage your contributors. 
Consider only the gentle Stephen L——, now tremu- 





lously maturing on the brink of twenty-nine. And is 
it not rumoured that B.K.S. will be graduating from 
High School any time now and that the disqualifying 
shades of the prison-house are beginning to close even 
on his mercurial head? But enough! These lads are 
lusty. Do they not sire Canadian Literature ‘by 
Decorum out of Clap-Trap’ on page three and, nothing 
daunted, sire Psychoanalysis ‘by Physics out of 
Psychology’ on page eighteen? ‘Prithee, Trim,’ said 
Uncle Toby, breaking off his tune of Lillabullero and 
laying aside his Mercury, ‘what is this siring that is 
going forward to right and left of us? Shall we not, 
remembering Malplaquet, have a hand in it, too?’ 
‘Aye, that we will, an’ please your honour,’ said Trim, 
‘we will have a hand in it. The Canadian Mercury 
will tell us how.’ But they didn’t find it as easy as it 
seemed. Something had to be sired, for their simple 
hearts were set on it. But what? ‘I have it, Trim,’ 
said Uncle Toby at last, ‘we will sire them a two-dollar 
subscription.’ ‘But how?’ said Trim. ‘How else,’ 
said my Uncle Toby, reaching for his cheque-book, 
‘but by OVERDRAFT out of CURIOSITY? And 
sire it they did and were never the worse. Yet they 
grieved at whiles for the fat boy on the cover and 
would fain have seen him stand easy a spell or change 
hands now and then. 


NUMBER 100 
OC NE HUNDRED is a full round number, and 


although it has-no more esoteric significance 

than ninety-nine or a hundred and three, it is 
a useful point at which to stop and take a breath in 
any numerical sequence. On our cover this month is 
printed Number 100, which means, for those who. are 
familiar with the ritual of publishing, that for one 
hundred months in succession a fresh copy of THE 
CANADIAN Forum has been slapped out hot from the 
press. Journals are not exempt from the laws of 
growth that affect other organisms, nor are they 
immune from the many diseases of childhood which 
threaten all young growing things. In its infancy a 
publication may suffer from poor circulation, or from 
one of the deficiency diseases such as lack of vitamin 
A (Advertising), but after weathering some years it 
reaches an adult stage, and barring accidents may 
expect to attain to a ripe and honourable age. Not 
only are we adding to our years and experience, but 
we are increasing our bulk—there is already a certain 
pleasing rotundity in our form. This issue, for the 
first time, runs to forty pages. We might point with 
pride to new features in our journal and to the im- 
provements which we feel have been made in the 
general standards of our material, but with some 
modesty we refrain. We only ask our readers’ suffer- 


ance while we set to work on the second hundred num- 
bers of THE CANADIAN Forum. 
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WHO ARE PRODUCERS ? 


By A. B. 


domain of the farmer party. For a time they 

may continue so. Any argument against 
that state of affairs may pass for political bigotry 
and receive scant attention. Worse still, it may 
sound like business temerity. Hence, much muffled 
opinion on the subject. 


Poms of the prairie provinces are the 


The ‘farmer movement’ touches more than poli- 
tics. Its beginning and its force come from a wider 
field of thought. Pres. H. W. Wood, of the United 
Farmers of Alberta, is probably the true apostle 
of its doctrine. Erratic as he may be in political 
theories, he preaches effectively the fundamentals 
on which his followers rely. His real gospel is 
and always has been one of economics. The out- 


come of such teaching is what we call vaguely a 
class feeling or a class consciousness, which imports 
a degree of antagonism on the part of one class 
towards all others. It finds little, if any, expression 
in conduct between individuals, but it asserts itself 
in collective action and in general discussion. 


Here is an authentic instance. A U. F. A. ‘Local’ 
puts on an essay competition among its junior 
members, youths from fifteen to twenty years of 
age or thereabouts. The Local entertains cordially 
two visitors who are notoriously opposed to many 
fundamentals of the U. F. A. doctrines. It appoints 
these visitors to judge the essays. The topic of 
each essay is ‘The Future of the Farmer Move- 
ment’ or something to that effect. 

All the essays are obviously the work of pupils, 
disciples who have sat at the feet of some common 
teacher. What the farmers can accomplish by 
union is a theme that has evidently inspired them 
all. Farmers are verily the salt of the earth, the 
corner stone of society, the backbone of business. 
The farmer grows food for mankind, he provides 
clothing; without him the peoples of the earth 
would starve to death or perish from nakedness. 
To bring the heedless hordes of human beings to 
realize all this, the farmers need just to organize 
and to keep themselves organized. They are pool- 
ing their products, co-operating in their purchases, 
working together generally to the glorious end that 
in another generation they may eliminate all and 
sundry whom we know as middle-men—dealers, 
shippers, purveyors and lenders of whatever the 
farmers may produce or may require. Farmers, in 
short, are pre-eminently producers. There is no 
unkindness behind all this, but that is the doctrine. 

A farmer has a good crop of wheat on 200 acres 
of land, say 4500 bushels. What is he really pro- 
ducing? Not horse feed, nor cattle feed, nor 


HOGG 


chicken feed—for we will assume he has market- 
able wheat—he is not producing feed for animals, 
He is producing food for men. Wheat makes flour, 
and flour, generally speaking, makes bread. For- 
getting the cakes and pastry, we can say that the 
use of wheat is to make our daily loaves of bread. 

Forty-five hundred bushels of wheat, by a rough 
calculation, will go to make about 150,000 loaves of 
bread. Bread is different from wheat in one essen- 
tial: it soon gets stale. The crust on at preserves 
it perhaps five days. Raw wheat, according to the 
story of Joseph of Egypt, will last at least seven 
years. 

The durability of our chief product is at once 
the strength and the weakness of business on. the 
prairies. We can produce from the soil a raw pro- 
duct more durable even than the coal from our 
mines. And it is handy to move; handier, perhaps, 
than any other product known. Hence we can ship 
it with remarkable ease, and ship it as far as we 
like. Thus we get into that much deplored state 
of selling on a world market. 

With bread it is a different story. The flour may 
travel across the ocean and prove itself a good 
sailor, but not the warm bread. When we go to 
sell it, we cannot afford to send it far from the 
bakery. 

It may seem an extravagant notion, but let us 
picture the farmer with his 4500 bushels of wheat 
carrying to a logical conclusion the dogma that he 
is the one real producer. To show a finished pro- 
duct he must have ready for delivery at fixed times 
and in varying places 150,000 loaves of fresh bread. 
Let him eliminate the middlemen. Organize if he 
will, but let the organization see that the bread is 
sold and delivered. Let him eliminate the teamster 
who wants 6 cents a bushel for hauling the wheat 
6 miles to the elevator; eliminate the railway com- 
pany which wants 6 cents a bushel for hauling it 
600 miles to the Great Lakes; eliminate the elevator 
company which wants so much a bushel for 
assembling, insuring, and shipping it, the terminal 
elevator which gathers it in then pours it out for 
the boats. Eliminate the Grain Exchange men who 
simply arrange the time and the place and _ the 
course for shipment of this wheat; eliminate the 
shipowners, the Liverpool dealers, the millers, the 
bakers—in short, just get the organized farmers 
to turn this wheat into bread and deliver it loaf 
by loaf just at the time and in the place where it 
is wanted, and to the person who wants it to eat. 
For one man it would be a fair-sized job for life. 

We speak glibly of growing wheat, growing this 
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and growing that. Growing is such a contrast to 
mere transportation; it is so much more vital and 
fundamental. As for mere dealing and trading, 
office talk and letter writing—well, the co-operative 
farmers admit this calls for salaries, but not for the 
profits. Profits are for those who produce. 


Behold the producer ‘growing’ wheat. By 
horses or by tractor he hauls up and down a certain 
stretch of land an implement known as a plow. 
Later he may likewise haul a disc or a harrow; 
then a seed drill, perhaps a cultivator; finally a 
binder, or a combine. Take the whole process of 
grain farming, and is it not transportation? The 
real growing of grain is the work of nature. 


When and where a grain grower must transport 
his implements over Mother Earth he himself may 
answer. In that answer he will tell the old story 
of the value of labour. In so far as he does all this 
in accordance with human intelligence, recognizing 
the laws of nature and of man, will he contribute 
to production by his work. It is, after all, a matter 
of intelligent direction. What else can he say who 
sits in an office and wisely or nowisely directs the 
course that the farmer’s grain shall take in its 
journey to the mill, be it from point to point on the 
railway, or merely from hand to hand in the sphere 


of control. Are they not all producers? 


Grievances there have been among the farmers; 
grievances based on abuse. To get redress for 
these they have taken steps eminently proper. The 
danger is that having got redress they may become 
a bit arrogant. 


Just as the baker in the city is a partner of the 
wheat grower in producing the finished product of 
bread, so the hardware merchant in the village is a 
partner of the miner who somewhere digs from the 
earth iron ore. As the farm owner is to the 
labourer who drives his horses or tractors, so is the 
office man to the workers who move wheat on rails 
or water. They are engaged in the widest form of 


co-operation. Their combined efforts effect pro- 
duction of wealth. 

What the prairie provinces need today is a 
bigger share of what we call secondary industries. 
Farming is primary: it is basic, but in the whole 
scheme of business it is no more important than 
industries which we class as secondary or tertiary. 
All are productive. 


Public leaders of the farmers, bearing the re- 
sponsibilities of government, are inevitably show- 
ing a tolerant and helpful attitude towards indus- 
tries other than their own. Of the rank and file 
can we say as much? In the original teachings 
of discontent designed to redress economic abuses 
and improve farming conditions, the leaders went 
to an extreme in glorifying the occupation of farm- 
ing. The result is a dogma that is destined to do 
more harm than good. In numbers the farmers 
may be greater than any other class, in status they 
may not. If we want to get a business structure in 
Western Canada well balanced and firmly built, it is 
time to take a broader view of business as a whole. 


Co-operation among one class solely for its own 
ends has a place in the economic struggle. A 
higher grade of co-operation is one so common 
that we often forget or overlook it; that is the co- 
operation that comes between one class of workers 
and another, when we have what Adam Smith 
termed division of labour. Ten men to make one 
pin; fifty men along a belt to assemble one Ford 
car: a farmer to provide the hide and a shoemaker 
to make the shoes; thus we get division of labour 
which is the outstanding feature of modern busi- 
ness. The doctrine is now a hundred and fifty 
years old, and it far transcends any narrow one of 
co-operation merely by one class of workers for 
the benefit of themselves. Let us apply it more 
than we do these days in Western Canada and we 
shall prepare ourselves for the diversification of 
industry which this country sorely needs. 


ELECTIONS IN NOVA SCOTIA 
By W. RUSSELL MAXWELL 


majority of three Conservatives to the 

Legislature was a victory for the Liberals. 
The party which three years ago was turned out 
of office in a time of desperate economic depression, 
and suffered the humiliation of being returned with 
a following of three as against forty for its oppon- 
ents; which was further damaged by investigations 
set on foot by its successors in office, into the con- 
duct of some of its employees and ministers; 


7T « election of October Ist which returned a 


which naturally became the party associated in the 
public mind with depression and reaction, as the 
rising tide of prosperity heightened the contrast 
between the present and the past—that such a 
party could so soon return with a following of 
twenty, and with high hopes of fostering enough 
dissension in the Government to presently defeat 
them, and itself return to the land of Canaan, must 
have been beyond the hopes of even its very opti- 
mistic supporters. Why did it happen? 
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One fact which explains something is that poli- 
tics in Nova Scotia are largely hereditary. Some 
disciple of Mendel will some day study the way in 
which Bluenoses have long exercised their fran- 
chises, and make a contribution to science of 
something that is already known. In Nova Scotia, 
Liberalism has long been what the Mendelian will 
call the ‘dominant.’ From the time when Joe Howe 
stirred the blood of his compatriots with the state- 
ment that they were ‘sold for the price of a sheep- 
skin,’ to the time when Mr. Rhodes at the head of a 
formidable economic depression stormed the 
bastions of the Province Building, Liberalism 
reigned supreme except for one short interval. But 
the people in 1925 had long since forgotten why 
they were Liberals. An allegiance which origi- 
nated in a sound perception of their interests, and 
for a time was sustained for the same reason, 
gradually became only a faith and acquired the 
dignity of a religion. But just as people may be 
seduced from their faith by a specious heresy, or 
parents occasionally beget offspring which bear 
them slight resemblance and appear to violate all 
the laws of heredity, so Bluenoses may for a time 
be led to vote Conservative. Heresies, however, 
tend to perish, the abnormality regresses towards 
the norm, and the rest may be left to the reader to 
supply. 

This natural tendency to drift back to the fold 
was powerfully aided by certain indiscretions com- 
mitted by the Conservatives in their campaign 
literature in 1925. Had they but known it, they 
might have refrained from encouraging extravagant 
hopes and relied for their victory on the prevailing 
depression and the profound desire for a change 
which soon was shown to exist. But their zeal was 
fanned by uncertainty, and electors from whose 
homes were missing members then finding their 
livelihood in the United States or other parts of 
Canada—and there are many such in Nova Scotia— 
were encouraged to believe that by voting Con- 
servative they would ‘Bring the boys back.’ ‘Vote 
him back home,’ was the exhortation—as if any- 
thing it was in the power of the Government to do 
could induce many of the emigrés to exchange the 
higher income and urban amenities of their present 
situation for the dull and slender livelihood they 
had abandoned. This particular indiscretion was 
diligently exploited by the enemy during the 
October campaign. ‘Mothers of Nova Scotia will 
remember!’ was blazoned on many a telephone pole 
throughout the Province, and thus was a cruel hoax 
turned against those who were responsible for it. 

The same excess had effects in another way. It 
was part of the tactics used to defeat the Liberal 
government in 1925 to fasten upon it the blame for 


the economic difficulties whose existence none could 
deny. Doing that carried with it the implication 
that if the other party were placed in office those 


difficulties would disappear. Thus people were 
encouraged to believe that a change of government 
would bring a return of prosperity. This has 
occurred in some measure. But expectation in 
such cases naturally runs beyond realization, and 
the Conservatives in 1925 helped to enlarge hopes 
which probably would have been overgrown in any 
case. Nothing but disillusion could be the result, 
in many quarters, in spite of a creditable record 
of performance by the government during its three 
years of office. In some sections, such as among 
the fishermen, there was little the government 
could do. But it was futile to protest that control 
of the fisheries was in the hands of the federal 
government. In their scramble for office the local 
politicians had encouraged these people to expect 
prosperity. When it failed to come, at least in the 
measure expected, the prophets were discredited 
and no amount of exposition of the British North 
America Act could make it otherwise. 


Other things deserve mention but I shall not 
dwell on them. For some months prior to the 
election we were obliged to suffer much in the form 
of literature on the subject of Bovine Tuberculosis. 
The Opposition sought, with some success, to fasten 
responsibility for the effects of the Restricted Area 
policy upon the local government. The policy must 
command the support of all good citizens; but it 
has painful results for those who are the owners 
of tubercular cows. It is not good, in our time, to 
fight an election on a policy where the dim percep- 
tion of a distant benefit is pitted against an immedi- 
ate and certain loss. 


Premier Rhodes attributed the result to apathy 
on the part of his supporters. That has a measure 
of truth. His administration has a record of worthy 
achievement—although far short of what people 
were led to expect—and he has the cordial support 
of many of those who have public interest at heart 
but expect nothing in the way of special favours 
from the government. Such persons count for less, 
alas! than those hungry folk who are spurred to 
action by a lively expectation of favours to come. 
There are many such among the enemy. 
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CANADA'S NATIONAL STATUS 
By FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


ceal thought has never received more strik- 

ing illustration than in the pages of Hansard 
during recent years which record the speeches of 
our Canadian party leaders on Canada’s national 
status. It may be doubted if even the tariff as a 
subject of debate has afforded such magnificent 
opportunities for vague declamation and lofty plati- 
tudes and meaningless heroics. Out of all the war 
of words which has taken place since the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 the one clear fact that has 
emerged is that the Tory strategists obviously think 
that in the Colonial Laws Validity Act they have at 
last discovered a subject in which Quebec habitant 
and Toronto Crangeman will see eye to eye, and 
that Messrs King and Lapointe are obviously afraid 
that the Tory strategists for once may be right. 
But while this throws considerable light on what 
both parties think about Quebec it throws very 
little light on what they think about the Empire 
and still less on what practical policy they intend 
to pursue on imperial and international questions. 


7 HE adage that language was invented to con- 


In the midst of this desert of rhetoric comes this 
little book by Professors Corbett and Smith* like 
a spring of cool refreshing water. In 190 pages 
they give a concise account of the main steps in 
the growth of Dominion autonomy since Respons- 
ible Government and a clear analysis of the present 
situation. As lawyers they emphasize the legal 
forms which provide the framework of Imperial 
unity and they are especially good in making clear 
exactly what limitations still remain upon the com- 
plete freedom of action of the Dominions. In their 
belief the measure of formal control which, in the 
conduct of foreign affairs by the Dominions, still 
remains in the hands of the Foreign Secretary of 
Great Britain is necessary to ensure a real unity 
of policy towards the outside world. The case of 
the League of Nations, in relation to which the 
formal bonds uniting the members of the Empire 
are almost non-existent, is discussed with great 
acuteness; and they conclude that even here a real 
unity does exist. As to the future they have no 
use either for Imperial federation or for the aspira- 
tions of that school of nationalists who look for- 
ward to a mere personal union of independent 
states as the ultimate ideal of Empire. They believe 
that the present working system properly under- 
stood and made more efficient by a full establish- 
ment of inter-imperial ambassadors will provide for 


*CANADA AND Wortp Poritics, by P. E. Corbett and H 
A. Smith (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xvi, 244; $2.25). 


all future needs. Finally, to complete their survey, 
they add in an appendix the text of the Imperial 
Conference Reports of 1923 and 1926, the commis- 
sion of the Governor-General, and the Letter of 
Credence of the Canadian Minister to Washington. 


The book states its case so admirably and its 
case is so reasonable on the whole that no very 
serious criticism is to be offered. One wonders if 
the authors are not a bit too much worried over 
the possibility of Canada’s forgetting the obliga- 
tions of her position in the Empire when she deals 
with foreign countries. The one place where dis- 
ruptive tendencies are to be suspected at present is 
the British Foreign Office. The one thing which is 
likely to put a severe strain upon Imperial unity in 
our time is the persistence of the British Foreign 
Office in a purely European policy which involves 
the whole Empire in commitments that may some- 
times mean war. An observer must needs be a 
very simple-minded soul if he can believe that inci- 
dents like Lausanne and Locarno reveal any 
genuine desire in the Foreign Office to admit the 
Dominions to an effectual cooperation in foreign 
policy. The one group of people who need most 
to be reminded that they are members of the British 
Empire are the officials of the British Foreign 
Office. 


A layman also is bound to wonder whether the 
lawyers just now are not in danger of becoming a 
little ridiculous in the enormous importance which 
they insist on attaching to legal formalities. Do 
they really believe that the unity of the Empire 
hangs upon the fact that, before a Canadian pleni- 
potentiary is appointed to negotiate a Canadian 
treaty and before His Majesty ratifies that treaty, 
the British Foreign Secretary must countersign a 
sign manual warrant which authorizes the affixing 
of the Great Seal of Great Britain to certain official 
documents? Surely the really practical question is 
whether the Foreign Secretary would ever venture 
to refuse his countersignature on a demand for it 
from Canada. If he would not venture to do so 
his veto upon Canadian foreign policy is as dead as 
the royal veto upon legislation, which is as dead 
as Queen Anne. In any actual case, if he felt objec- 
tions from the Imperial point of view to a course 
of policy on which Canada was embarking, he would 
remonstrate and the matter would be adjusted by 
discussion and mutual compromise between him and 
the Canadian authorities. If the two parties did 
not feel sufficient good will towards one another 
to reach a mutually satisfactory adjustment of their 
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difference the Empire would of course be disrupted. 
But it is the good will, not the power of counter- 
signature, that saves us from disruption; so it 
always has been and so it always will be. Perhaps 
it is still true that if a littke Dominion like New 
Zealand went on a bust in the South Pacific the 
Foreign Secretary would put his foot down sharply. 
But one just can’t see him daring to veto anything 
on which we in Canada had made up our mind. 
Ever since the Duke of Newcastle decided not to 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PRAIRIES 





use his legal power of vetoing the Canadian tariff 
in 1859 the defenders of Imperial unity have been 
continuously adjusting their ideas to accommodate 
the inroads made upon them by thoughtless but 
persistent Canadians. The legal powers of control 
which still survive in Westminster will go the way 
of all the rest. And God forbid, when this process 
is complete, that it should be discovered that the 
ghost of Austinian sovereignty has found its last 
resting place in the halls of the McGill Law School. 









By C, R. FAY 


usually connote alcohol. This is an important 

subject, but it has no concern with that which 
follows. Everyone, I suppose, who goes to the 
West tries to capture something of its peerless 
spirit. Trying, as it were, to inoculate myself on 
the spot, I kept a diary of my impressions; and this 
is the entry for the afternoon of Thursday, June 
21, made on the train between Saskatoon and 
Sedgwick, Alta. (C.P.R.) :— 

6.35 p.m., 45 miles out of Saskatoon. From 
an observation car one sees a winding railroad: 
villages in the distance, one having four red ele- 
vators: a farm inside a windbreak with a great 
newly painted barn overshadowing the house as 
completely as work overshadows comfort in farm 
life: on a parallel line only a few hundred yards 
away a long freight train, the horn of its engine 
just audible: the burnt patch from last year’s straw- 
pile: disced stubble: the white railway-crossing 
with ground trestles to keep cattle off the track: 
at nearly every station so far a Saskatchewan Pool 
Elevator, number so and so. The green grain, 
drenched with five days rain, is about six inches 
high. The numbers on the freight cars run into 
the hundred thousand. Opposite me at this instant 
is No. 232.804 C.P.R. Hiow endless the flow of 
wheat will be this year. On ithe other side a 
speeder, by the side of the track: and the white 
palings of the section man’s house. I can hear the 
birds singing and the frogs croaking. The sign on 
a store, ‘Keppel Cooperative Association Limited’ 
gave me the village’s name. I notice a tennis court 
that has seen better days, and another Pool Ele- 
vator. The railwaymen wear overalls, heavy 
gloves, and black sleeve protectors. One of them 
releases the points for the freight that is to follow 
behind us. 

The Prairies have been drinking. The low bare 
hillocks remind me of the Gogs at Cambridge. And 
now the railroad tracks converge as they enter the 


[: our modern parlance spirits and drinking 





hilly ground. The white and green insulators 
sparkle on the stumpy telephone wires. Alongside 
are stacks of snow fences piled together over sum- 
mer. Machinery sprawls about the farms, .as 
though abandoned where it had last been working. 
The clay in the deep cutting through which we now 
pass is split with rain cracks, like sweat on a tanned 
face. I can see flocks of ducks on a pond and not 
too far off a lake, say three miles by one. Snipe 
are hurrying to its edge. Vance, 55 miles out. The 
C.N.R. cuts in here, leaving the lake to get, no 
doubt, a better gradient. But one imagines these 
lines of steel nosing their way like a prospector 
after fertile land and bringing it into bearing when 
they get there. 


The town of Biggar clusters around the C. N. 
station. We on the C.P. touch the outskirts only. 
You may know the town of Biggar by the presence 
of golf-links and of rubbish heaps, which are used 
to bank up the road as it crosses a creek. 2ut 
north of us nature reigns, with a herd of horscs 
browsing where once perhaps were buffalo. The 
honour of the C.P. is saved by a Galt coal shed and 
Sask. Pool Elevator No. 20 beside the otherwise 
naked station. I notice a field of drifted sand, 
carrying a very light stand of wheat, a water-tower 
and a solitary chimney. Is it a brick factory I 
wonder? Is it the small beginning of industrialism? 
After an hour of bare sandy hillocks we pass again 
into cultivated land. Here there are no trees. The 
counterpart of bush clearing is the piling together 
of great stones, which in the distance against the 
evening sun look like bunches of brown cattle. 


We descend a slight gradient. The track is 
absolutely straight; and the rails, as they recede, 
become a pair of glistening braces that just don’t 
meet at the further end. But everything is fresh 
after the recent rain; and one’s mind is in harmony 
with it, full of something seeking outlet, perhaps a 
crop of mere weeds, but something certainly. My 
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squalid economic soul feels almost poetical. For 


the Prairies have been drinking. 


At Wilkie, 8.45 p.m., we detached our diner and 
a colonisation car, containing a party of 47 con- 
struction men, bound for the head of steel on the 
new Lloydminster-Clandonald branch which, it is 
supposed, will curve round ultimately into Edmon- 
ton. How are they recruited? Will their wives 
or sweethearts follow them? Is this class of job 
open to, possible for, acceptable to old-country 
townsmen? They are nearly all foreigners, clean 
looking and cheerful. Probably most of them were 
born on the land; and their emigration, organised 
I presume by the railway companies, continues the 
old and easy course of draining the rural population 
for the service of industry. Will there come a day 
when there will be a reflux from the rural parts of 
the new world to the industrial centres of the old, 
from agriculture on the frontier of the Empire to 
industry and commerce at its heart? Is emigration 
conceivably a planting out of stock, which after 
some generations will make a return to the old 
lands? 


In our time aircraft may bring us within 36 
hours of Europe. When we fly as well as motor, 
we shall be further from the soil by one more 
element—from the soil which feeds us physically 
and which also fertilizes us with the instinct of 
growth and keeps us in harmony with nature and 
our inherited self. Is the aerial angle of vision 
essentially inartistic? Certainly it is in aerial 
photography, but only perhaps because it is photo- 
graphy. Shall we have an aerial landscape paint- 
ing? Or will it be like the automobile which takes 
us out into the country, but so fast that we neither 
see nor understand? 


(For I reach Sedgewick at 
2.43 and must get some value for my upper). 
Pregnancy in the country does not strike you as 
something out of the usual; for there is growth 


A last thought. 


everywhere. But it seems out of place behind the 
short silk skirt of the towns. I am told that the 
servant will give notice now-a-days if her mistress 
does not retire to a nursing home. I do not know 
that we need worry about excess of population in 
the future, for there is a relentless drift to the 
towns. Already the U.S.A. maintains its towns at 
the expense of its rural districts and grows only 
because of its rural excess. But for how long will 
the women of Great Britain and Europe consent to 
raise our population for us? Adam Smith called 
England the mighty mother of men. Shall we one 
day salute Eastern Europe as the mighty mother 
of our mothers ? 


HALIFAX LETTER 


ALIFAX, built for war, in the middle of the 
H eighteenth century, a pivotal point in every 

war of the Empire since it was founded, 
with old memories of Army and Navy, is moving 
with the times. 


‘The dark old place wili be gilt by the touch of 
a millionaire.’ 

During the last war, terminals for the national 
railway of the most modern kind were projected in 
the south end, and partly built. Recently, one mem- 
ber, the long emigrant shed has been completed. 
Beside it, a huge elevator, a great concrete cold 
storage building is rising rapidly from the earth. 
That is, provision is being made for handling com- 
modities which do not seem to pass through this 
port. 

This year, Halifax has a first-class hotel of two 
hundred rooms, while this time last year it had 
none. The ‘Lord Nelson,’ of pink brick, stands at 
the foot of the Citadel and faces the Public Gardens, 
an admirable site. In summer, the Gardens will be 
a flowery, bowery annex to the hotel. At the ter- 
minals, a second huge modern hotel is well under 
way, and a large block of dwellings is being razed 
to make room for it and its approaches. 

There are profane persons who affirm that Hali- 
fax needs two such hotels as much as a cow needs 
two tails. On the other hand, wiseacres predict 
that, within ten years, both will have all the busi- 
ness they can handle. 

The long beautiful summer seems loth to leave 
this favored spot. November has been bright and 
sunny and not unsuitable for golf. The season just 
past saw the completion of the third full golf 
course here, Gorsebrook. For club-house it has the 
Collins House, a well designed colonial mansion 
standing amidst stately trees. Halifax, one would 
say, is amply provided with means of diversion. 

Dalhousie, the local University, has begun a new 
session with a registration of eight hundred and 
sixty students. Football, dances, dramatics, and 
other activities are in full swing. Classes are also 
being conducted in Arts, Law and Medicine. 


King’s has been successful in raising the quota 
set by The Carnegie Foundation, namely, $400,000, and 
will receive the $600,000 capital promised. Plans 
have been made for the New King’s on the Dal- 
housie grounds, and the building contract is let. 
Otherwise, University Federation in the Maritimes, 
which once seemed possible, is dead. Mount Allison 
is canvassing for a million dollars. 


ARCHIBALD MacMEcHAN. 
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ABOVE LAKE SUPERIOR 
By E.isE AYLEN. 
(On a picture by Lawren Harris). 


Ghost trees thrust swordlike through chill, bitter 
light 

Guard here the passage to the austere land 

In pallid menace. 


3eyond illimitably 

The air is soundless as the sagging deeps 

Where creep blind sea-things ; 

Moveless these waters of silence weigh on the 
oppressed earth. 


Fold on fold, long clouds wind shroudlike on the 


heavens, 
Unbroken, ominous. 


The hills crouched and taciturn 

Brood heavily 

As on some ancient, unassuageable wrong; 

The stifling forests are flung sullenly upon them, 
With twisting, myriad roots groped deeply. 


Whose heart shall beat slowly and mightily 

With the heart of this place? 

To whom can it be known? 

Is the spirit of it a seer, 

Some savage anchorite, emaciate, 

Who ponders, 

Folded closely in his blanket, 

With his lips tightly drawn and his eyes fixed on 
eternity, 

Mutely communing 

With ultimate things? 

Was it the birth land of the grim, uncouth gods 

Brought forth by the Wilderness-Spirit? 

This solitude 

Which now they seek again, stricken, 

Driven by an age estranged, unseeing. 


Let the pale sword blades be held back for them. 

Let them move through in their gaunt dignity 
unshaken, 

There gather in last council, voicelessly, 

Till their slow breath dies out in the dull air 

And their bones lie starkly with the rock-ribbed 
mountains. 


What heart shall bare the meaning of these things? 
When shall the death-bands of cloud be rent 

And light issue in revelation? 

Intently 

The land waits. 


THE AUDIENCE 
By E. A. Havetocx. 


At night-time when you bind your hair, 
And I am far across the main, 
Remember, O my dear, and fair, 
You will not bind in vain. 
When days are sped and I am gone, 
And you are with the glass alone, 
You will not plait in vain. 


Thought solitary seem the room 
At night-time when you bind your hair, 
I shall be waiting in the gloom, 
Waiting to watch you there. 
So bind it lightly, carefully, 
And plait in gently, gracefully— 
I shall be waiting there. 


You are so glad to dress its sheen 
When I am by to see your state— 
Will you neglect it when unseen 
I come at evening late? 
At night-time you will bind your hair, 
And I shall sit and watch you there: 
Yes, I shall watch and wait. 


C Tr. Vv 


~ 








POPULAR SCIENCE 


list, already long, of books presenting to the 

credulous public a false and spectacular view 
of scientific aims.* With a few superficial extracts 
torn from the context of articles by modern writers 
on physics, this author rapidly decides in favour of 
the irreversibility of physical processes. It is then 
but a short step to the recognition, roughly expressed, 
of the atom as an organism, irreversibility being 
characteristic, as far as we know, of organic processes. 
It is true that Whitehead (as philosopher) and Jeans 
(as physicist and astronomer) have suggested the 
general irreversibility of all natural processes; but the 
sweeping statements made by Whyte regarding, in 


A NY book is to be regretted which adds to the 


* ARCHIMEDES, OR THE FuTuRE oF Puysics, by L. L. Whyte 
(To-day and To-morrow series; Kegan Paul-Musson; pp. 
94; 85 cents). 
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particular, the connection between atomic processes 
and consciousness are to be regretted, as conveying to 
the uncritical reader definite assertions about a sub- 
ject of which we know absolutely nothing. 


After a playful chapter dealing with the laboratory 
construction of a living organism, and including as 
conversation between a physicist and biologist such 
discussion as may be heard after dinner in any college, 
a doubtful psychologist is drawn into the affair, and 
we are compelled to listen to complacent statements 
about the ‘modes of awareness’ at the various stages 
of an organic synthesis. 

It is difficult to imagine any factors likely to hinder 
the steady progress of science in the future. The 
realization, now fairly general, that the advance of 
material civilization depends on the results of scientific 
development, is some guarantee of its continuation; 
but if science is to become as much a social institution 
as religion it cannot afford to recognize fantastic ideas 
as to the object of its existence. The speculation so 
freely indulged in by the Greeks was compatible with 
their very limited knowledge of the physical universe ; 
but after the Dark Ages men of science ceased to be 
ascetics pursuing knowledge solely for its own sake, 
and speculating about nature in terms of a mixture of 
theology and intuition. No scientist in these days will 
work for love; he is a business man, and speculation 
would injure the market for his useful goods. The 
‘pernicious orthodoxy’ which Whyte condemns is the 
only weapon which science possesses capable of 
rendering sterile such unscientific effusions as 
‘Archimedes.’ 

On the other hand, in pleasing contrast to this, is a 
book which presents that view of abstract science which 
is most likely to elude the average reader, and which 
even escapes many scientific workers themselves. 
Physics (including mathematics, which occupies a 
peculiar position among the sciences) does not deal 
with reality and truth, but endeavours to give a concise 
formulation of the laws according to which a compli- 
cated and entirely imaginary model of the universe 
shall work. ‘The model is, for the sake of universal 
scientific interest, constructed to reproduce as exactly 
as possible the observable elements of our environment, 
but it is ridiculous to inquire as to the truth or untruth 
of any physical law; the convenience or otherwise of 
the law alone dictates its more or less general accept- 
ance. We may consider from this point of view the 
Copernican system or the modern theory of relativity. 
Search for reality and truth is, if the words have any 
meaning, a problem for the: artist or philosopher. 


{GALIJO, OR THE ‘TYRANNY OF SCIENCE, by J. W. N. Sul- 
livan (To-day and To-morrow series; Kegan Paul-Musson; 
pp. 96; 85 cents). 





Everyone will recognize in these views the ten- 
dencies of science towards purely pragmatic standards, 
Kant distinguished between ‘judgments of existence’ 
and ‘judgments of value’ ; religious dogmas inconsistent 
with natural science, statements regarding beauty, 
morals, etc., are all ‘judgments of value,’ affirming 
what is good or bad in a world quite indifferent to our 
opinions. Pragmatism, treating all judgments as 
‘judgments of value,’ leaves none to assert a reality 
independent of our estimate of its worth. Certainly 
the pragmatic view of scientific statements is not en- 
tirely analogous to that of moral considerations, but 
the comparison is interesting. 


The danger of ascribing to imaginary mechanisms 
invented for ‘explaining’ the universe, the same degree 
of reality as is given to directly observable phenomena, 
has been repeatedly illustrated in the developments of 
science in the last twenty years. A consistent system 
of space and time for scientific purposes was only 
made possible by abandoning a deeply-rooted, imag- 
inary and therefore unobservable device in time 
measurement, 1.e., the classical concept of simultaneity. 
Again, the recent progress in atomic mechanics only 
started when directly observable quantities alone were 
used in the formulation. There was a_ tendency 
(which is still difficult to avoid) to think of atoms 
in terms of observable things, that is, in terms of 
objects in our own scale of dimensions; not only did 
we suppose them to be constructed like, say, billiard 
balls, but we supposed them to move in space and 
time much as little billiard balls might move. ‘They 
‘obeyed,’ if I may use a well-worn anthropomorphism, 
much the same laws as ideal, well-behaved billiard 
balls should obey. Briefly our microscopic impressions 
were directly transferred to an imaginary mechanism 
for use as a basis for a model universe. It is now 
common knowledge that the model proved increasingly 
intractable as attempts were made to make it corres- 
pond with ‘reality.’ An application of our large-scale 
concepts is inadequate in the atomic world; even the 
pompous law of casuality must be sacrificed. Our 
present model, one may be surprised to hear, works 
smoothly and wonderfully, and will form a lasting 
tribute to the new pragmatism. 


[t must not be imagined for an instant that our 
universe is any less ‘mechanistic’ than it ever was. On 
the contrary, the sufficiency of a purely mathematical 
formulation to cover our present state of knowledge 
is becoming increasingly evident. We must do for 
science (it should never be necessary to insist on this) 
what Kant did for morals: make it a matter for reason 
and not for sentiment. 


C. BaRNESs. 
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POEMS 


By Ropert FIncuH. 





EMMA JANE 





Emma Jane 
Made a chain. 






She forged the big initial link 









The second link was made of bits 






Was rivetted with invitations. 






Said Jane, I’ll call on Roger John. 





Roger John 
Lived alone. 






Everything his was in its place, 
Like the features on Roger’s face. 






Roger John, said Emma Jane, 
Here is a stout chain, 
It will hold us both together 
In the worst weather. 








A stout chain, said Roger John, 






If I ever come upon 
Such a hindrancer I break it. 






This is not that kind of chain, 
Roger John, said Emma Jane. 





Look, the first link is a thought 
Made by me, you see, not bought. 






Roger bent it in his hand. 
Really, I can’t quite understand. 







I thought I’d never finish, never! 





Roger murmured his distaste, 






Pardon please, I must be going. 


From the best thought she could think. 





Of the choicest stock of Emma’s wits. 


The third link, quaintest of creations, 


Now that my chain is nicely done, 


What possessed you, Jane, to make it? 


Then don’t you think the second clever? 


Such good wits, Jane, why such waste? 


The third, said Jane, is not worth showing, 


Jane watched the door blot 
Roger from the garden plot, 
She listened to its dull clang, 
Then she softly sang: 


Love and Hope and Time and Pain 
All who helped me make this chain 
Join hands with Emma Jane, 

Let’s sing 

In a ring: 





‘Emma Jane 
Made a chain, 
Just to break it up again! 


‘Roger John 
Lived alone, 
On and on and on and on!’ 


DAPHNE 


When Daphne walked in asphodels 

Her field lay still beneath the shells 

Of Daphne’s fluttering feet that strayed, 
Moon-moths in aromatic shade. 


So very early was the hour 

There was no sound from leaf or flower, 
Save something sweet, like welcoming 
The winter with a thought of spring. 


Then suddenly the watchful sky 
Uttered a warning crimson cry. 
Daphne stood still, and all the world 
Stood still to see her dream unfurled. 


The sun flew down. Apollo louted. 

But Daphne shook her head and pouted: 
Something less epic, please, to grace 

My darling field. Let’s have a race! 






Apollo, Daphne, in a ring, 
Whirled like a comet on a string. 
The meadow laughed, then shook aghast 


To see the god catch hold at last. 


A flash! Daphne a tree became; 
Apollo a consuming flame. 

And Cupid poked (did Daphne heed?) 
A rustic bonfire on a mead. 







FURNITURE 


How many a tree whose lofty dome 
Gave magic birds a magic home 
Now shelters in its varnished shade 
Books, handkerchiefs, and marmalade! 
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A GUIDE TO THE SEA 
By MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


‘July 19, 1789. Jt rained and blew hard from the 
north, till eight in the morning, when we discovered 
that our conductor had escaped. I was, indeed, sur- 
prised at his honesty, as he left the moose-skin I had 
given him for a covering. Journal of a Voyage 
Through the North-West Continent of America by 
Alexander Mackenzie. 


Arrow brought his catch dripping from the 

net. The camp was animated—a fire glowed 
at the edge of the woods and near it the women 
knelt slicing open the white fish and throwing the 
heads behind them for the dogs to wrangle over. 
A few of the fish were already roasting on sticks 
over the fire for the one meal of the day. Arrow’s 
wife, Swanskin, took his catch and began to pre- 
pare it for drying; it was midsummer but when 
fish were abundant it was time to dry them in the 
unsetting northern sun for the dark and hungry 
winter. 

Arrow, lounging on the narrow beach after his 
fishing, stiffened into instant watchfulness. Far 
to the south «pon the pale breast of the river 
appeared a speck. It was too large for a duck, too 
dark for a swan. He stood staring, then turned 
and pushed his way up the wooded bank to a place 
where the undergrowth gave way and he could 
get a clear view of the shining stretch of water. 
The speck was drawing near, leaving a trail of 
broken light behind it. It was a canoe. 

The low cry of warning came from Arrow’s 
lips even before he started down the bank. For a 
moment his eyes were blind with terror. Only last 
summer in the time of drying fish and gathering 
whortleberries, war parties of the dreaded Crees 
had descended the river three times, looting, break- 
ing with their hatchets the canoes they did not 
take off with them, laying waste the camps, 
destroying the stores of food, tearing nets, carrying 
off men and women into slavery. The winter had 
been bitterly hungry because of those depredations. 
With the flash of that searing memory, Arrow 
scrambled down the slope to a camp startled into 
terrified confusion. Men sprang for their bows and 
arrows, women snatched up their babies and called 
to their dogs. Wild with fear they plunged into 
the woods, spreading wide in their flight, vanishing 
into the green brush like frenzied shadows. The big 
canoe was presently drawn up upon a deserted 
beach. 

Three Indians were sent from it to search for 
the fugitives in the woods while the rest of the 


ag WENTY dogs leaped howling about him as 


strangers poked about the sunken fire which was 
all that remained of the lively camp. The tree- 
masked slope was silent as primaeval forest, shaken 
by the wind as by a gentle breathing, but without 
the faintest trace of human presence. The invaders 
of the beach shook their heads as they stared up at 
the inscrutable green wall and watched impatiently 
the progress of their scouts who crashed through 
the brush, calling out and peering here and there 
for a glimpse of skin garments or bright eyes. 

For two hours Arrow from a_ safe lookout 
watched the strangers below and listened to the 
urgent clamour of their search. He had come to 
one conclusion—they were not Crees. Neither 
were they Eskimos, the other inveterate enemy of 
the Slave tribe. One man in a blue coat and laced 
hat who had fair skin and a beard seemed to com- 
mand the party; there were other bearded men and 
one or two women. Women would not have accom- 
panied a war party. 

The search was beating close to his hiding place 
and Arrow shifted his position to catch a glimpse 
of the searchers. They were Indians, but not mem- 
bers of any hostile tribe with which he was familiar. 
These strangers seemed harmless enough. Perhaps 
they belonged to the number of the fabulous white 
traders of whom Arrow had heard—men of a 
strange colour and language who penetrated plain 
and forest in search of furs. Why furs? No Indian 
knew, but few had failed to hear rumours of this 
strange preoccupation of the friendly foreigners. 
These fur-seekers gave presents. Arrow, recalling 
these things, had moved out of his cover and with 
a shout the Indians seized him. 

He struggled against them, instantly sorry that 
he had let himself be caught. Perhaps these were 
enemies in disguise, bolder than the Eskimo, subtler 
than the Crees. He fought for his life against them, 
but the men, exasperated by their long search, were 
already hauling him down the bank. On the way 
they caught a glimpse of Swanskin, who had started 
forward in anguish at the sound of her husband’s 
voice, and a moment later, with a quiver of life 
like the stir of an awakening beast, the wood gave 
up its secret. Men slipped furtively down from tree 
to tree in the wake of the captive Arrow and Swan- 
skin, with their women lingering timidly at a dis- 
tance. 

Arrow stood upon the shore reluctantly facing 
the white leader. One of the hunters spoke to him 
now in this and now in that Indian tongue and 
though Arrow understood a word here and there 
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he hung his head and feigned ignorance. It was 
bad enough to be held prisoner in this fashion with- 
out being asked futile unreasonable questions about 
the tribes further down the river, about the distance 
to the sea and the route thither, about the game 
and when the ice closed in and whether there were 
any furs in the camp. Arrow maintained a stolid 
silence, his eyes fixed on the ground. 

Gradually other members of the tribe trickled 
from the wood like drops of water from a bark cup 
and slid cautiously toward the strangers. The 
white chief and his men had withdrawn a little way 
and built a fire to prepare the five swans which lay 
in the canoe. The tribe, gathering courage, re- 
kindled their own fire and set more fish to roast. 
They were hungry and when they had eaten, curi- 
osity overcame the remnants of fear. The bolder 
of the young men approached the strangers’ fire 
and saw the bearded white men stirring their swan 
stew in a peculiar round contrivance slung over the 
flames. It did not leak as the native bark vessels 
did and its smooth brown sides reflected the light 
of the fire. There were knives, too, of a shining 
substance which cut the meat at a stroke and there 
were long implements which made a terrific noise 
in the hands of the hunters. The sound of the first 
such explosion sent the whole tribe scuttering to 
the shelter of the woods again. 

There was a liquid which the white men poured 
into cold metal cups and pressed upon Arrow and 
his companions. They refused, then, ardently per- 
suaded, sipped doubtfully and fell to coughing and 
sputtering. Everyone refused the liquid after that. 
Little wooden bowls on long stems were filled with 
something brown which was set on fire. At the 
white leader’s insistence, every member of the tribe 
had to draw a bitter, pungent breath from the 
wooden stem. And still the talk was of furs and 
the river and the frozen sea away to the north. 

The strangers spread their moose skins and 
slept but the tribe remained restlessly awake. Could 
these mysterious white men be trusted not to carry 
off the women or scalp the men before morning? 
The young men kept watch. The strangers were 
soon astir offering them more of their stinging 
smoke and biting liquid. But now they offered also 
bright, keen knives, awls far sharper than the 
accustomed bone ones, and brilliant beads. The 
women drew near with fascinated eyes. 

It was to Arrow that they were offering these 
things. At first he could not understand why. He 
listened eagerly and caught more of the Chipewyan 
words. The white leader seeing that he understood 
urged on the interpreter and offered Arrow a larger 
knife. He grasped now what it was they wanted. 
They pressed him to guide them down the river to 


the sea. To leave Swanskin and his tribe and join 
their party in its mysterious, irrational undertaking, 

Arrow was shaken by a storm of terrified re- 
vulsion. He began to talk now, giving freely all 
the information they had previously sought from 
him in vain. He told the interpreter as plainly as 
he could of the Eskimos who fell upon all Indians 
and slew them without mercy, of men taller than 
pine trees who killed with a glance of their basilisk 
eyes, of birds bigger than caribou who carried off 
men in their talons. He poured out all his lore of 
the fearful north country with passionate earnest- 
ness. Never would he venture there among such 
appalling dangers. The interpreter looked im- 
pressed but the white chief only scowled and dis- 
missed the stories with an impatient gesture. All 
these knives, awls and beads the tribe should have 
if Arrow would come. He should be restored fo 
his people in a moon, at most. The women 
fingered the beads eagerly but the men sided with 
Arrow. If he went they would never see him again. 
What good thing could the white man hope to find 
in the year-long ice of that perilous sea? 

Arrow resisted with all his strength but the 
contest did not last long. The white chief spoke 
and his men seized their victim and bundled him 
into the canoe. Arrow struggled and shouted—the 
tribe cried aloud in horror but the canoe was 
already launched. Paddles furrowed the still green 
water. Arrow, straining wildly back toward his 
people, had a glimpse of Swanskin wading knee- 
deep in the river, shrieking to him and tearing her 
long hair. Then the shore was a grey blur as the 
canoe spun down the favouring current. 

All day they paddled, while Arrow huddled in 
a stupor of misery at the bottom of the canoe. The 
hunters killed four ducks and at evening the party 
camped and ate the slender meal. Arrow eyed the 
woods eagerly but the white chief gave orders and 
a bearded canoeman spread his moose skin on each 
side of the unhappy guide. The camp slept. Arrow 
looked up shivering at the cold, pale, midsummer 
sky and listened to the slap-slap of the water on 
the shallow beach and the murmur of wind in the 
larches. The familiar sounds were foreign and 
menacing to him as he lay in that alien company. 
The weary canoemen slept heavily, groaning in 
their sleep. Arrow shuddered deeply. He would 
never see the tribe again, never’see Swanskin, his 
wife. 

There was a faint, almost inaudible sound no 
louder than the flutter of a bird waking in its nest 
or the rustle of a fish drawn on the line through 
shoal water. He glanced quickly around. A figure 
appeared fainter than a shadow between the trees. 
Arrow knew the all but inevitable gesture. It was 
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Swanskin. She must have followed all day through 
the woods, running while they rested, matching her 
agile body against the speed of the paddles. It was 
early morning and she had just come up with them. 
Arrow’s heart stirred with hope. She was near— 
there might yet be a chance of escape for him. He 
tried to make her a sign but one of the Canadians 
turned and muttered in his sleep. Swanskin drew 
back and the quiet woods received her. 

They broke camp at four o’clock and all day 
pushed forward with heart-breaking speed. 
Arrow’s brief flare of hope was quenched. Swan- 
skin could not follow now and he was so closely 
guarded that escape was unthinkable. He watched 
all night where he lay close-hemmed by the other 
men under the quiet eye of the midnight sun but 
no sound broke the stillness. Toward morning 
rain fell and the campfire guttered under a rising 
wind. The white chief pressed Arrow for infor- 
mation about the route, the country, the sea, but 
he remained stubbornly silent. The canoes were 
not launched as usual. 

The next morning Arrow approached the leader, 
assuring him through the interpreter that he knew 
nothing about the sea, that as he had told them 
nothing so far, so he had no more to tell of what 
was ahead. He entreated the white man to let him 
go. They would find a guide from another tribe, 
they could tell the way by their strange instru- 
ments. White men were all wise and had no need 
of a poor Indian whose life was no more to them 
than that of the duck they shot on the wing. 

The white leader was unmoved. Arrow must 
come further and he must talk. If he would do so 
he should have a moose skin as a reward. The 
interpreter held it out. A moose skin was a 
precious possession; there were few large animals 
of any kind in that country. It would keep him 
warm in the freezing nights. When they came to 
the ice—the terrible, perpetual ice—he would need 
it sorely. Arrow dejectedly took his moose skin. 
What hope was there for him now? 

The party progressed less rapidly. The route 
was not clear; the white chief spent much time 
reconnoitering ashore. From the top of the steep 
bank he saw ice stretching away unbroken—per- 
haps the ice of the great northern sea which he 
sought. One of the canoemen pointed out many 
large animals in the water and Arrow, when they 
questioned him, admitted that he had heard of 
these creatures and that they were hunted by the 
Eskimo for food. The canoe pushed forward 
through a blinding fog. Arrow shivered in the folds 
of his moose skin. This was the desolated land of 
winged monsters and of the men who killed with 
a look. He would be enslaved forever, even if he 





escaped those terrors, to the inscrutable white 
leader intent upon his desperate, incomprehensible 
journey. 

On an island the leader set up a post and cut 
strange signs upon it. The party turned back now 
from the sea of ice and struggled upstream, going 
hungry, for the nets were every morning drawn 
up empty. The low, marshy ground covered with 
tufts of moss began to show a few dwarf trees but 
the guide felt no longer any hope. Ten days had 
passed since his separation from his people. The 
party was approaching his own country again, but 
he knew that the white leader would never let 
him go. 

Arrow lay in his moose skin on the wet ground 
and thought of his wife, Swanskin, and the familiar 
camp with its roasting whitefish and its fringe of 
quarrelling dogs. All that seemed immeasurably 
far away. He was lying a little apart from the 
others. The tired canoemen had relaxed their 
watch over him; even the chief, weary and dis- 
tracted, had paid no attention to him all day. He 
listened mournfully to the slap of the rain pitting 
the river’s dark shield. And suddenly a murmur 
came, just louder than the fall of the rain. Arrow 
stiffened. Swanskin was between the scrubby 
larches. 

Arrow was shaken with painful eagerness.. She 
must have watched for him every day along the 
shore below the camp. He must go, he must go 
to her now. If he could slip away under cover of 
the rain and moaning wind He stirred by no 
more than a leaf’s thickness; the camp was still. 
He moved a trifle farther, freeing his limbs from 
the wrappings of the moose skin and dragging it 
after him. His heart thundered in the silence. In 
half an hour he had wormed his way, inch by 
cautious inch, to the margin of the trees. He 
crawled far in among them before Swanskin dared 
to slip shadowlike to his side. 

‘Come,’ she whispered only, in the precious, 
familiar Slave tongue. And then, ‘What is that?’ 

‘A moose skin. The white man gave it to me.’ 
Arrow gathered it jealously in his arms, the sole 
recompense of his bitter captivity. 

‘Take it back,’ Swanskin whispered sharply. 

‘No, no! We will need it in the cold. It is good.’ 

‘Take it back. It is evil medicine. It will do us 
harm.’ She gave him an urgent push. 

He felt its warm folds regretfully. No one of 
his people had such a skin. But it was as Swanskin 
said. The angry white leader could transmit some 
potent curse through this piece of his property. 
Reluctantly Arrow felt his way back through the 
trees and gingerly laid the moose skin upon the 


beach. 
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TWO OF OUR CONQUERORS 
By BARKER FAIRLEY 


of Thomas Hardy and Charles Doughty 
almost simultaneously from the press affords 
an opportunity the like of which cannot be ex- 
pected to recur in our lifetime. For if I am not mis- 
taken in an opinion which others have voiced and 
which the cautious Times Literary Supplement now 
seems to endorse, these two names are destined to be 
associated sooner or later and ranked above all their 
distinguished contemporaries as the giants of an epoch 
of English letters. Either of these biographies— 
incomplete in both cases, though for different reasons— 
is a literary event; coming together, they enable us to 
take the double impact with a vivacity and a continual 
sense of surprise which posterity will envy us. 
Where else in our literary annals shall we find— 
on so monumental a scale and between strict contem- 
poraries—this striking parallel and this striking con- 
trast? For the parallel, we need but recall that each 
of these authors, having laid the foundation of a great 
prose reputation in the nineteenth century, proceeded 
to bid ambitiously for a verse reputation in the 
twentieth, that each—as the biographies show—con- 
ceived in fairly early life the plan of an English 
historical epic which he completed in his late maturity 


6 ee accident which brings the biographies* 


(the two works synchronizing in date of publication 
almost as neatly as these two biographies) and, also, 
that each, like Whitman in America, turned his back 
resolutely upon the poetic traditions of his age to forge 


himself a new style. The parallel could be pressed 
even further. Thus, they are our two epic and 
national poets of war in an age of war, and they are 
our two poets of research in an age of research. But 
there is no need to elaborate. Illuminating as the 
parallel is, it is—as always—the contrast which sheds 
the fuller light. 

Hardy—nothing makes it clearer than this engross- 
ing biography—is ‘one of us,’ in Conrad’s phrase. 
With all his weird vision and tragic mind, he springs 
from our common stock, dwells usually at our common 
altitude, sharing our common joys and pains. In this 
intimate story we see him fiddling at parties and blush- 
ing at girls and sitting disconsolately on stiles like any 
other boy; then, in adult years, working for a liveli- 
hood—it happens to be novel-writing—with no ade- 
quate sense of achievement or appointed mission. Like 
ourselves he keeps his end up. 


*THE Earty Lire or THomas Harpy (1840-1891), by 
Florence Emily Hardy (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xi, 327; 
$6.00). 

THE Lire oF Cuartes M. Doucuty, by D. G. Hogarth 
(Oxford; pp. xi, 216; $5.50). 


This is not to say that, like him, we all have genius 
or that, like us, he has none. No, but the genius he 
has grows, as perhaps no other poetic genius in modern 
English, in our familiar soil, our everyday garden of 
little things and doings. And the heights he reaches— 
the heights of Jude’s death and the battle of Water- 
loo—are scaled by an ascent which begins at our 
known level and follows a path which we may all of 
us tread though we may not tread it to the end 
unaided. There is everywhere in Hardy, poems and 
novels alike, an intimacy with things which endears 
him to us even when we struggle against him, and 
which keeps him within reach of simple humanity no 
matter how high he climbs. It is either the chirp of 
a robin or the shape of a nose or an isolated glint of 
light in shade. It is Rembrandt’s faculty and Hardy 
has it. Let his philosophy be as cold as it may, his 
quiet common humanity is there to warm it, saying 
‘clouds, mists, and mountains are unimportant beside 
the wear on a threshold, or the print of a hand.’ 

Doughty stands in marked contrast. His 
biographer signalizes in Arabia Deserta ‘the extra- 
ordinary impression conveyed of the plight of a being 
of a higher world alone in another and lower,’ by 
which he does not mean an Englishman in the desert 
but a divine being wandering among mortals. This is 
Doughty always. He is like some god who has 
unaccountably stumbled into our fleshly garb and must 
endure its constraints. We find in him an indiffer- 
ence to circumstance beside which Milton seems posi- 
tively wayward; a constant visionary sense of ideal 
life and forms, embarrassing to our diurnal minds; 
and a loneliness at which we stand in awe. ‘To deny 
him his portion of our common humanity would be 
misleading. He has it and has it to the full; judged 
by the tribulations which he meekly endured most of 
us have never truly lived. But he seems, nevertheless, 
to have entered mortality by another door and scarcely 
to share our origins. For all his humility, he remains 
a superior being. The heights at which he communi- 
cates with us are not the heights which he has scaled 
from sea-level but rather the heights to which, like 
the seers and prophets of old, he has descended from 
some yet loftier empyrean. 

The sharply differentiated view which we obtain 
by setting these two extraordinary men in relief against 
each other can, I think, be trusted to guide us in esti- 
mating their future reputations. Hardy we shall see 
as one who raises his contemplation of reality to the 
pitch of vision, Doughty as the beholder of ideal 
worlds which he interprets to us. This much we can 
be fairly sure of. And I think we shall find also that 
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it is the novel with its greater opportunity for detail 
and realism which brings out the larger qualities in 
Hardy, making The Return of the Native more truly 
poetic than the shorter verses and making The 
Dynasts draw more heavily on the method and re- 
sources of the observant writer of fiction than on those 
of the idealizing poet. The outcome of this will be 
that while we recognize great poetic qualities in Hardy 
which distinguish him from our older novelists, it is 
with them that he will be ranked. This is not to rule 
out of court his fascinating short poems but merely 
to recognize that when he writes verse he shrinks a 
little in stature and that when we turn from the 
Collected Poems to the great novels we discover an 
altogether robuster, more generous, more creative per- 
sonality. 

It is natural enough for present-day criticism to 
lay a strong emphasis on the verse of Hardy, since it 
is through the medium of verse that we have been 
kept in living contact with him for more than a gener- 


ation. But now that the contact is removed we in- . 


sensibly shift our position and look at the whole. 
There are indications that we are beginning to do the 
same with Doughty. Mr. Hogarth, who wrote his 
biography as an Orientalist and a geographer and held 
no brief for the verse, recognized the ‘evergrowing 
weight of literary authority proclaiming Doughty a 
great poet, whom not to know was to write oneself 
down unknown.’ And we can see already that Arabia 
Deserta, which began as a pure travel-book, is gradu- 
ally establishing itself as a prose-poem, full indeed of 
the bitterest reality, yet at every turn imposing on this 
reality an ideal mode of existence which we can only 
parallel in the more exalted flights of poetry. It is 
this pervasive idealism—in the Homeric sense—which 
compels us to see Doughty as a poet through and 
through and from first to last. He himself believed 
that he was in the tradition of Chaucer and Spenser 
and I think that he was right and that alone in the 
England of his age he inhabits their golden world, 
carrying it with him over desert and ocean, and speaks 
with their golden voice, clearly audible even in his 
strangest modulations. 


Mr. Hogarth’s biography will prebably swell the 
infinitesimally small number of Doughty’s readers, 
chiefly because it shows conclusively that his aloofness 
from us—his incorrigible ignorance, for example, of 
who Hardy was, or Chesterton—was not the gesture 
of an exasperated autocrat, which we have been quick 
to suspect in him and to resent, but, quite simply, the 
innocence of a child who has never learned and of a 
poet too full of his dreams to remember. This is the 
great lesson which his biographer can teach us and it 
is most needful. It will not be new to those who have 











lived with the works, but with the many who have 
not so lived it cannot fail of its effect. There can be 
no question of becoming intimate with Doughty, but 
it is much to see directly what manner of man he 
was :—‘I have feeble personal ambitions: my position 
is that of the ant who desires to cast in the mite he 
has to the good of his nest’; ‘I am a private man, and 
an account of the passage of my brief existence through 
the wood of this world can have but little importance 
for my fellow-men’ ; ‘I am by Nature self-willed, head- 
strong and fierce with opponents, but my better reason 
and suffering in the world have bridled these faults 
and in part extinguished them.’ 


The rest of the story is incidental, though full of 
absorbing interest: Doughty’s Mediterranean wander- 
ings and diaries, here dealt with for the first time; his 
Arabian travel told from the Cambridge note-books, 
hitherto unexamined ; his correspondence, all too briefly 
quoted, with Robert Bridges, who wrote him an 
amazing letter in 1888, with Edward Garnett, but for 
whom his verse might never have been printed, with 
T. E. Lawrence, alias Shaw, who approached him as 
early as 1909, But it was the main contours which 
we most lacked and these we now possess. 


In the Hardy biography we look instead for detail 
to enrich a familiar outline. The chief discovery is 
that Hardy was much more flexibly intellectual than 
we might have suspected from the comparative fixity 
of his artistic philosophy. ‘The note-books which con- 
stitute the chief interest in the latter half of the book 
surprise us with their variety and receptivity. Perhaps 
when they are published in full we shall find that in 
addition to the novelist and poet we have also in Hardy 
an aphorist of a rare order. ‘It is the on-going—i.e., 
the becoming—of the world that produces its sadness. 
If the world stood still at a felicitous moment there 
would be no sadness in it. The sun and moon stand- 
ing still on Ajalon was not a catastrophe for Israel, 
but a type of Paradise.’ ‘To think of life passing away 
is a sadness; to think of it as past is at least tolerable.’ 
‘Every error under the sun seems to arise from think- 
ing that you are right yourself because you are your- 
self, and other people wrong because they are not you.’ 


For the rest, we cannot but feel when once we have 
got past the beautifully told story of his rural child- 
hood, his entertaining early years in Dorchester and 
London, and the wildly romantic scenes of his first 
courtship, that the inner biography, admirably sus- 
tained thus far, is suddenly extinguished and either 
that we shall never know Hardy’s subsequent private 
history in full or that Mrs. Hardy is not in a position 
to tell it. Remembering Dickens and Wordsworth, we 


wonder. 
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ADVENTUROUS YOUTH 
DEBONAIR: THE Story OF PROSERPINE, by G. B. 
Stern (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 311; $2.50). 
HIS wonderful novel enchains the attention 
equally by its manner and by its matter; with 
a delicate yet powerful artistry it. presents a mar- 
vellously observant, sympathetic and imaginative 
study of present-day youth. That Miss Stern is 
an accomplished writer, one knew; and here she 
has approached greatness: Mrs. Trevelyan recalls 
Major Pendennis, and the lawsuit affair tingles 
from beginning to end with fastidious comedy. 
This cool precision of character-drawing finds per- 
haps its chief triumph in the second mother of the 
story, Petal, so admirably conceived as a foil to 
Mrs. Trevelyan. Dickens would have made some- 
thing else of the latter, but it would have been 
consummate. Petal in his hands is too hideous for 
contemplation. Thackeray might have coarsened 
the outline. Even Hardy would have given her that 
queer creakiness in the joints that afflicts all his 
purely urban persons. Meredith alone among Eng- 
lish writers would have made her a miracle of 
porcelain; and Miss Stern has fallen not far short 
of that unerring dexterity. 


Over against Mrs. Trevelyan stands her daugh- 
ter Loveday: the separation and final union of these 
are imagined as the experience of a modern 
Demeter and Proserpine. Concerning adventurous 
youth, which flings aside the traditional code of 
behaviour, modelling life to suit a rich new sense 
of values, we have heard much, but here is perhaps 
the most skilfully drawn of all these presentations, 
certainly the most uncompromising. Loveday has 
a strong claim to be saluted as the vilest figure in 
contemporary fiction: even the heroine of La 
Garconne is not so evil, as will shortly become plain. 

She is not, however, a crude ‘fiend’ or mere 
‘vampire’—nothing so vulgar as that—but owns two 
apparent claims on our sympathy or admiration: 
she is fond of her mother, and her temper is elastic, 
bright, courageous—‘debonair,’ in fact. But neither 
quality restrains her from giving rein to her corrupt 
instincts. In that corruption there are three ele- 
ments. First, her mind is a sink. Whether in real 
life women frequently indulge in raffish talk I can- 
not say; but in novels they incessantly do so as a 
proof that they are not Victorian. Loveday is the 
bright and ultimate blossom of this new mode, but 
I should be wise to give only one quotation: 


‘And I put it to Mummy, Charles, that we might 
run a brothel in Bucharest. Mummy looks 59 
respectable, she ought to do well at it. And I could 
be a bewitching decoy, couldn’t I?’ This programme 
is furnished ‘in a clear joyous voice, audible to most 
of the other diners in the restaurant.’ Next, Love- 
day is that foulest of creatures, an attractive loose- 
living quasi-harlot who, when it comes to the point, 
backs out, suddenly arrayed in bristling chastity 
like a moral porcupine. As a reward for this tech- 
nical saintliness she at length wins her millionaire 
lover as a genuine husband. There is no decent 
English for this type, which the French, I believe, 
call an allumeuse. Poor von Tadelheim, the impres- 
ario who takes her to Budapest, not unnaturally 
supposes that she will recompense him for his 
trouble and outlay in the manner that her talk 
and demeanour suggest, but she disappoints him 
like all the other men. Loveday, it is true, offers 
a definite and emphatic exculpation : she wishes men 
to give her ‘a good time’ but warns them that she 
pays for it only with her companionship—‘we do 
know what it might lead to, but we just see to it 
that it doesn’t.’ If she truly means this, she escapes 
the charge of dishonesty only by a confession of 
idiocy. For what is it that the men buy, more than 
the social intercourse for which no payment is ever 
needed or exacted? It is necessarily something 
casual, something that breaks down the normal bar- 
rier between men and women—else, why pay? If 
so, von Tadelheim and his like can hardly be cen- 
sured for wishing to enjoy the new conditions. For 
you cannot have platonic relations with people who 
care about nothing save ‘good times.’ 


Lastly, even worse lies behind. Stranded in 
Budapest with no money for her return home (after 
all, she did not know ‘what it might lead to’) unless 
she receives it as the impresario’s mistress, she 
accepts the money from a genuine prostitute who 
proposes to recoup herself from the very same man, 
and—can you believe this?—she pretends not to 
know what is afoot: ‘What do you think she could 
have meant, Judith?’ Has meanness ever sunk to 
fouler depths? Loveday, it should be added, duly 
gives her incredibly generous colleague an I.0.U.— 
that is Loveday all over, for ever paying people in 
the wrong currency. 


In short, this girl makes the loose women of 
Apuleius, Fielding and Anatole France look like a 
confirmation-class. This is where we have arrived 
in our recoil from Tennyson and Hannah More. 
Debonair is a terrible and masterly picture of real 
immorality: Miss Stern, one exclaims, has wrought 
magnificently for genuine morals. Then comes the 
crash. On p. 224 we learn with reeling brains that 
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ss GREATNESS : 


“For the quality that gives greatness to the man’s book is a certain greainess in 
the man himself.”—John Brainerd Clover. 


ESSAYS 


F THE PRIVACITY AGENT ($2.00) by B. K. 
O Sandwell, well-known to Forum readers, Mr. W. 
A. Deacon says, “No practitioner of the art has 
brought to the performance a stronger or finer mind 
than has Mr. B. K. Sandwell. He has the gift of 
trenchant comment, and he has the wisdom and skill 
to keep his argument lean, so that neither the ingenu- 
ity of his criticism nor the cleverness of his phrasing 
is lost among mere words. These are pungent though 
provoking, based on a rock foundation of solid think- 
ing as the best and most enduring humour always is, 
and yet happily lit with the smile of the philosopher 
who cultivates his own garden.” It is because of the 
fine sincerity and clear vision as well as consummate 
artistry of Mr. Sandwell himself that Mr. J. F. White, 
editor of the Canadian Forum writing in Saturday 
Night speaks of these essays as being “closely in the 
tradition of the great English essayists. ‘The Old 
Back Garden,’ ‘The Bibliothecary,’ and ‘Us Amphib- 
ious Canadians,’ come very close to that serene repose 
and gentle humour which is characteristic of the 
brotherhood of Charles Lamb, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and E. V. Lucas.” 


EDUCATION 


HEN an analysis of a scientific subject is of 
W sufficiently general interest to become the sub- 

ject of feature articles in the daily papers, the 
intelligent reader’s curiosity must be roused. In its 
illustrated article on PARENTS AND THE PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD ($1.50), the Toronto Daily Star 
begins with the authors, “two of Toronto’s leading 
exponents of child psycholog ry, William FE. Blatz, 
associate professor of psychology, University of 
Toronto, and consultant of the juvenile court clinic, 
and Helen McM. Bott, instructor in charge of the par- 
ent education division, St. George’s School for Child 
Study”; and speaks of “the stupendous labour” they 
have so patiently and logically performed in collect- 
ing this vast mass of specialized information. Yet 
because of the complete understanding and straight- 
forward treatment of the subject by the *uthors, this 
is “ a book for ordinary parents, loving their children, 
and aware that there are wider fields of child-life and 
child-psychology than they have time or opportunity 
to explore at first-hand.” 


FICTION 


URING Canadian Book Week, when Mr. Hale 
D told a large audience how he came to write 
REDEMPTION ISLAND ($2.00), he left with 
them an indelible impression of sincerity and power 
of which many have told us. One man who had heard 


him, writing in to order the book, said, “That man is 
passionately convinced of the truth of what he is 
writing. As he told of that pathetic figure coming 
down the stone steps amid the jeers of the crowd, the 
whole scene was vivid before me. I must read the 
book.” What wonder then that reviewers speak of 
the book as did the Boston Globe? “This is a brave 
book for those who are interested in the battle of 
life; it is a sort of second Pilgrim’s Progress in which 
the human spirit comes forth with renewed courage 
and dignity.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM 
Kk. GREEN, author of FRENCH NOVELISTS: 


Manners and Ideas from the Renaissance to the 

Revolution ($2.25), was once conversing with a 
well-known lecturer on literary subjects who hap- 
pened to mention an address he had recently delivered 
on “Three Outstanding Russians.” Quite simply and 
sincerely Dr. Green remarked, “How I envy you your 
knowledge of Russian!” The speaker turned purple 
with wrath, having read only in translation, and Dr. 
Green was much embarrassed. But his attitude ex- 
plains the thorough scholarship, the careful accuracy, 
and the mastery of detail everywhere commented upon 
as characteristic of his work. Madeleine de Soyres, 
writing in World Wide speaks of “his achievement in 
presenting so voluminous a mass of material in so 
compact and convenient a form. His method of 
analyzing his subject shows unusual thoroughness of 
research, and his fluent style and absence of florid 
langyage will be appreciated by all.” 


POPULAR HISTORY 


~VERYWHERE it is admitted that MANITOBA 
MILESTONES (Cloth, $2.00; Leather, $3.50), is 
Mrs. McWilliams’ big achievement. It is a dif- 
ficult matter to produce a history which is at once 
entertaining and accurately informative. That Mrs. 
McWilliams has succeeded in this is the result of 
years of study, and years of leadership in study 
groups of all kinds. Mrs. McWilliam’s writing has 
the same freshness and clarity, the same dramatic 
interest which characterize her addresses and informal 
talks; and it is for this reason that conservative 
British papers can write, as does the Aberdeen Press 
and Journal, “Into some 250 pages with many interest- 
ing illustrations and maps in addition, Mrs. McWil- 
liams has compressed what is almost a model history 
of Manitoba. It is lively, informative, full of detail 
and coloured with romance.” The Nation and 
Athenaeum speaks of Mrs. McWilliams as “an historian 
proper,” who, though “she suffers from the current 
superstition that every book should read like a novel,” 
“has thoroughly absorbed her facts,” which “are very 
well marshalled.” 
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Loveday is to be admired. ‘A vision of twentieth- 
century girlhood, competent, steady-eyed, gaunt- 
letted hands firm on the steering-wheel.’ Do not 
tell me that those words are merely objective. If 
ever a sentence voiced its writer, that beautifully 
chiselled passage gives Miss Stern’s opinion. Per- 
haps even more stupefying is the statement that 
Loveday’s experiences form ‘just the story of a 
modern girl’s life.’ If so, let us return even to 
croquet and crinolines. 


I have dealt with this book at some length 
because it seems to me both brilliant and wrong- 
headed—it is the artistry that makes it deleterious 
—and because the notion is rapidly gaining ground 
that the laws of the universe and human nature 
are abrogated for all persons less than twenty-eight 
years old. The suggestion is that it would be well 
for girls to resemble Loveday, leaving behind them 
a trail of baffled sensual men whom they have 
taught to regard women as tricksters, and chastity 
as a shop-bait that will never be fetched out of the 
window. It is high time that novelists of this 
school were invited to inform us whether anything 
at all is evil. And if evil exists, what is it? If it 
does not, what is good? And if there is no differ- 
ence between evil and good, why do not the Love- 
days pay their own fares? 

GILBERT Norwoob. 


REPORTS ON RUSSIA . 


Soviet Russia IN THE SEcoND DeEcaDE, Edited by 
Stuart Chase, Robert Dunn, and Rexford Guy Tug- 
well (John Day-McLeod; pp. xiii, 374; $4.00). 


Soviet YEAR Boox 1928, by Santalov and Segal 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. xxxi, 587; 7/6). 


TATES which are mainly capitalistic in form, 

and societies based on collectivist theories must 
obviously differ greatly in organization, objective 
and outlook. While a serious clash between the 
two systems is not inevitable, the danger of a 
break has been greatly increased by the inflam- 
matory propaganda of politicians and the press on 
beth sides of the Marxian border. In the intro- 
ductory chapter of the Soviet Union Year Book there 
is this statement :— 


Since the time of the formation of the Soviet Republic, 
the states of the world have been divided into two camps: 
the camp of Capitalism and the camp of Socialism. 

There—in the camp of Capitalism—are national enmity 
and inequality, colonial slavery and chauvinism, national 
oppression and pogroms, imperialist brutalities and wars, 

Here—in the the camp of Socialism—are mutual confi- 
dence and peace, national freedom and equality, a dwelling 
together in peace and the brotherly collaboration of peoples. 


This, we may suppose will seem to a communist 
a simple presentation of fact. To the average citi- 


zen of a ‘capitalist’ country, who believes at least 
part of what he reads in his daily paper, this quota- 
tion will sound like the ravings of a disordered 
mind. And yet much of the violent anti-Russian 
material which is published in the Western press, 
week after week, represents as grave a misrepre- 
sentation of fact as the extract from the Year-Book. 


The truth is that capitalism and socialism are 
each a little afraid of the other. We are apt to for- 
get that this works both ways, and that capitalistic 
theories are now as ‘subversive’ in Moscow as 
communistic principles are in Canada. Most of our 
antipathies have their roots in suspicion, fear, and 
lack of understanding, and anything that can be 
done to increase our knowledge of actual conditions 
in Russia is very much worth doing. Soviet Russia 
in the Second Decade is probably the most impartial 
and objective study of the subject which has so far 
been published. The authors, a group of a dozen 
experts who formed the technical staff of the first 
American (unofficial) Trade Union Delegation, are 
well-known writers, professors, and educationalists. 
The field which they covered is remarkably com- 
prehensive when it is considered that none of the 
party remained in the U.S.S.R. for more than two 
months. 


The book contains an excellent study of agricul- 
tural conditions by R. G. Tugwell and J. B. Brebner 
of Columbia University; the Trade Unions, Labour 
legislation, and the cooperatives are well covered 
by Paul Douglas and Robert Dunn, and education is 
handled by George Counts, and Carleton Washburne 
of the Winnetka schools. There are also chapters 
on the Gosplan, finance, justice, transportation, and 
foreign concessions. It is interesting to find that 
Stuart Chase, who deals with statistical informa- 
tion, writes of the Russian figures :— 


All the members of our delegation who deal in figures 
entered Russia accordingly in a profoundly skeptical mood. 
We were not going to take anybody’s word for anything, 
we were from the back counties of Missouri. I think I am 
not wrong in stating flatly that every one of us leaves Russia 
with a high opinion of Russian statistical methodology, with 
a feeling of certainty that the control figures given are as 
accurate as common sense and hard work can make them 

. following wheat, the second largest crop in Russia 
is statistics, preferably illustrated. The local wall charts 
one can accept or not, but before the control totals of the 
Gosplan, the supreme Economic Council, the Conjecture 
Institute, the honest inquirer must stand at attention. 
They are, in my opinion, probably as accurate as most 
national statistics. Meanwhile their volume and their detail 
is far greater than any other nation can now show. 


Many economists in other countries have previ- 
ously hesitated to accept Russian figures as reliable. 
If the reasonable accuracy of their statistics has 
been established it will add greatly to the value of 
the Soviet Union Year Book. 


J. F. Wurte. 
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IN THE VERY FOREFRONT 
OF MODERN HISTORICAL 
NOVELS 


A LITTLE LESS 
THAN GODS 


by 
FORD MADOX FORD 


“Mr. Ford has taken for this period 
the dramatic Hundred Days between 
the landing of Napoleon from Elba and 
the setting of his sun at Waterloo. The 
idea of a young English officer in- 
veigled into compulsory accompaniment 
of Napoleon from Elba to Paris, that 
he might be an impartial witness of 
the peaceful intentions of the returned 
chieftain, is a novel one, and Mr. Ford 
has handled and developed it with such 
remarkable ingenuity that George 
Fielding seems to be an inevitable actor 
in the tragedy. The bizarre figure of 
Assheton Smith, the English multi- 
millionaire, who for his own purposes 
played his intriguing part in the Return 
and its sequel, is a remarkable one, but 
of a part with the whole strange setting 
and action of the drama. The figures 
of Helene and Madame Ney are essen- 
tially womanly. Mr. Ford’s women live 
on the printed page. The skill with 
which he succeeds in conveying to the 
reader a full sense of the irresistible 
power exercised by Napoleon over 
those with whom he came into per- 
sonal contact is no less striking than 
the realism with which these devoted 
women play their parts in the swiftly 
moving action of the tale. Here is 
passion; here is the very quintessence 
of human emotion; here, too, is the 
infinite pathos of fallen greatness, the 
bitterness of disillusion, and the hope- 
lessness of tragic love that can never 
be fulfilled. 

“I should be inclined to place A Little 
Less Than Gods in the very forefront 
of modern historical novels. Its work- 
manship is superb, and it fulfils the 
essential tests of greatness. Of only a 


handful of books in each decade can 
as much be truthfully said. 
“S. Morgan-Powell.” 


$2.50 








ARNOLD ZWEIG 


although only published on Dec. Ist. 


Two years ago we were in the happy 
position of offering to our public 
POWER a book which has had a sale 
of over 150,000 copies and is still in 
active demand. Last year our “big” 
book was “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey,” with the phenomenal sale of 
300,000 copies, and still going strong. 
Now we offer you 


THE CASE OF SERGEANT 
GRISCHA 
which we confidently believe will prove 
a big success because Zweig has taken 
the story of one bewildered, lovable 
man, and made it the first great novel 
yet written anywhere about the war. 
“One can say without danger of ex- 
aggeration that “Grischa” is a remark- 
able book, touching, intensely interest- 
ing, significant, a document in human- 
ism, and a drama which is both comedy 
and tragedy.” 
—Henry Seidel Canby. 
“Hardened reader that I am, I found 
my knees weak and my throat dry as 
though I myself were near my last 


hour.” 
—Dorothy Canfield. 


“The novel is masterly, told with 
great clearness, and with a spice of 
understanding humour.” 

—Lion Feuchtwanger. 


“It is the finest book I have read in 


many and many a moon.” 
—Hendrik Van Loon. 
“Of all the novels of recent years 
there is none that affected me so pro- 
foundly or that continues to produce 
so profound an after-effect.” 
—Arthur Schnitzler. 


$2.50 


THE BOYS’ TRADER 
HORN 
b 


y 
KENNETH PAYSTON KEMPTON 


Here is the salty story that has 
thrilled the world—told in a _ red- 
blooded way for red-blooded boys with 
the same romantic flavor that Zambesi 
Jack puts into everything that he says 


and does. 
$2.00 




















A MOVING AND POWERFUL 
STORY 


BOSTON 
UPTON SINCLAIR 


At last the reviewers are recognizing 
Upton Sinclair as “one of the great and 
vital figures of the American Scene.” 
Boston banned his novel “Oil!” Sin- 
clair went to investigate and came into 
close touch with the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case and with New England civilization. 
This record of actual facts, with enough 
fiction to give contrast to the scenes 
and unity to the themes, he has fash- 
ioned into “a moving and _ powerful 
story inherently dramatic and ex- 
quisitely fitted to fire the passions of 
the lover of justice. As he works to- 
ward a climax, the pretence of fiction 
falls away and in the last magnificent 
chapters the book becomes a piece of 
glorified reporting. Concurrently the 
heat of its author’s indignation rises 
steadily higher until, at the end, the 
reader is left with the sense of having 
himself been cleansed and purified by 
fire and humbled by great tragedy.” 


Two Volumes, $5.00 


ADEPTS IN SELF. 


PORTRAITURE 


CASANOVA, STENDHAL, 
TOLSTOY 
by 
STEFAN ZWEIG 
Brilliant biographical studies which 
Ludwig Lewisohn calls “Greatly con- 
ceived and nobly executed. It is all 


magnificent.” 
$3.50 


THE LETTERS OF SACCO 
AND VANZETTI 


A human document of extraordinary 
interest; the intimate letters written 
from the time of the first arrest of the 
two men up to the very day of their 


execution. 
$2.50 
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ARMS AND THE (LIBERAL) MAN 


ENGLAND’s Hoty War, by Irene Cooper Willis 
(Knopf-Longmans Green; pp. xxiii, 398; $4.00). 
HIS book should certainly be prescribed to be 
read by all Liberals during Lent or whatever 
season they set aside for private meditation and 
devotion. Miss Willis has made a study of the 
English Liberal press during the years from 1914 
to 1919 and she shows by copious quotations how, 
after fighting valiantly against the war spirit in 
Europe for years and being finally beaten on 
August 4th, they suddenly convinced themselves 
that the war into which they had been so unwill- 
ingly forced was really a holy war, a war to end 
war. And she traces the process by which, having 
once accepted the idealistic interpretation, they 
managed to close their minds to every ugly fact 
that didn’t fit in with it and ‘went the whole 
spiritual hog.’ It is a merciless analysis that she 
gives us; but her own exasperation at the infinite 
capacity of Liberals for self-deception tends to 
spoil the irony of the contrast between what was 
happening in the Foreign Offices of the Allies and 
what A.G.G. and Massingham were dishing up for 
their readers. The book was written in 1920-21, 
and in the latter part of it which deals with the 
Peace Treaty the authoress was still too close to 
the events she was describing to be able to achieve 
the ironic effects which mark the earlier part. She 
is so indignant at the terms of the Treaty that she 
only becomes rhetorical. 


All reasonable Liberals will enjoy this portrayal 
of their romanticism and futility during the war 
years. It is now possible to accept the thesis of 
the book that it was the outbreak of the war and 
not its conclusion which destroyed liberal aims. 
‘The persuasion of the Liberal mind that the ideals 
which upon its own admission had failed to prevent 
the war, could nevertheless during and by means 
of the war attain such influence as not only to 
render the war harmless but transform it into an 
instrument of idealism’ is now seen to have been 
in the main a pathetic delusion. The inevitable 
result of four years’ fighting was Mr. Lloyd 
George’s famous parliament of ‘hard faced men who 
looked as if they had done well out of the war.’ 
But granting this, and granting Miss Willis’ right 
as a Liberal to show up her fellow Liberals, one is 
bound to add that her attack upon them is not quite 
fair in one respect and not nearly complete enough 
in another. Unless one’s recollection is very much 
astray the most perfect example of going the whole 
spiritual hog about the holy war was not provided 
in 1914 by any Liberal journalist but occurred, in 
the organ of the young Tory knights of the Round 





ee, 


Table. Nothing of Mr. H. G. Wells or Mr. Gardiner 


or the Oxford professors quite equalled the fer. | 


vency with which the Round Table expounded the 
war of ideas between ‘the principles of the Com. 
monwealth’ and the principles of Prussianism. And 
in her quotations from the unfortunate Liberal 
papers it is significant that Miss Willis chooses as 
her chief victim Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s Daily News, 
Supposing she had chosen Mr. J. A. Spender’s 
Westminster Gazette or Mr. C. P. Scott’s Man- 
chester Guardian, could she have made her indict. 
ment of the party quite so devastating? 


On the other hand Miss Willis does not carry 
her investigation far enough to discover the funda- 
mental cause of Liberal futility. The war after 
all only brought into full light tendencies which 
were becoming painfully obvious in the Liberalism 
of the pre-war decade. The A.G.G.’s who so fatu- 
ously miscalculated their own power during 1914-18 
and were beaten on every point by the hard-faced 
realists were the same people who allowed fine 
phrases and noble emotions to blind them to the 
hard realities of the Irish situation before the war. 
They were the same people who induced them- 
selves to believe that the Liberal party’s half- 
hearted and rather muddle-headed attempt to carry 
out a few points in the socialist programme of 
internal reconstruction was really a high-souled 
crusade for popular rights, and who remained bliss- 
fully blind to the growing suspicion of Labour that 
Liberalism in social politics was really much ado 
about nothing. Liberalism was in fact losing touch 
with realities and the real choice was becoming 
more and more clearly one between Tories and 
Socialists. | Nothing illustrates more clearly this 
intellectual decline in the party of Gladstone and 
Mill than the ease with which the New Statesman 
as soon as it was founded dethroned Massingham’s 
Nation from the position of leadership in progres- 
sive political thinking. The war only hastened the 
day when the Liberals would be recognized by 
everyone for the idealogues that they were. What 
was the reason for this slow softening of the 
Liberal brain? Here is a fine field of study for 
some Liberal historian. 

Frank H. UNDERHILL. 


FORM IN POETRY 


A Survey oF Mopernist Poetry, by Laura Riding 
and Robert Graves (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 
295 ; $2.00). 


VENTURE 


the opinion that this book will 
interest any reader who cares at all for poetry, 


whether or not he likes the moderns. It is, as we 
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should expect from the past writings of its authors, 
a defence of certain tendencies to be found in 
greater or less degree amongst contemporary poets, 
but a defence so concerned with fundamentals, and 
so grounded in understanding and imagination, that 
it must be considered a valuable contribution to the 
criticism of poetry at large. Indeed, the work 
could be called serious, did not the adjective seem 
misleading in relation to any writing as lively and 
as amusing as this, and in which is to be found 
nothing solemn, academic, or dull. 

The treatment of the subject allows Mr. Graves 
(I fancy he is chiefly responsible) an opportunity 
for indulging in that form of satire at which he can 
be very good. The arguments are addressed largely 
to the ‘plain reader,’ that is, to the man who cannot 
stand this modern stuff but who presumably enjoys 
his Shakespeare. The authors have every sym- 
pathy for his difficulties. Their method with him 
is direct, however. Quite abruptly they confront 
him with an extremely ‘modern’ poem of E. E. 
Cummings. They know that if left face to face 
with it, unattended, he will either show blank 
uncomprehension or explode with wrath. So they 
stay by him, and as his embarrassment wears off 
he is brought to realize that when read intelligently 
the poem is really quite simple, and that nothing 
renders it so difficult as his own preconceived atti- 
tude towards poetry. From this point it is an easy 
matter to show him that there are difficulties in 
the reading of Shakespeare of which he never 
dreamed, but that these too will yield when 
approached with that lack of prejudice and that 
sincere attempt at understanding which are 
required of all who would extract the utmost from 
a work of art. 

The problems confronting the ‘plain reader’ are 
not of course solved merely by offering him an 
explanation of one or two pieces of modern verse. 
This serves but as an introduction to the study of 
the deeper questions — of technique, of subject- 
matter, of form—which the authors proceed to dis- 
cuss, and which lead them to a very illuminating 
analysis of the elements of poetry. It would be 
outside the scope of a review to attempt a brief 
re-statement of the ideas propounded in the book. 
One idea, however, is basic to the whole thesis, and 
may be singled out for consideration. This is the 
conception of the independence of the poem. The 
poem, it is contended, has an independent life of its 
own, and in the making of a poem the poet must 
be governed by its meaning so that in a very real 
sense the poem writes itself. Technique then takes 
on a different character; it is no longer the way a 
poem is presented to the reader, but the way it 
(the poem) corresponds in every respect with its 











New 
Canadian Books 


of 
Permanent Interest 


There Go the Ships 


BY ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


Whole-hearted, red-blooded sketches of men 
and ships are presented in this volume in 
a style that has about it the engaging and 
compelling lure of the sea. It is filled with 
incidents and episodes of persistent cour- 
age, dogged heroism, and romantic ad- 
venture. $2.50. 


The Beauport Road 
Tales of Old Quebec 


BY J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 
These inimitable stories of French Canada 
are pervaded with a quaintness and humor, 
and give an intimate picture of the lives 
of the people, their joys and their sorrows, 
their loves and their rivalries, their courage 
and their devotion to duty. $2.50. 


A Woman at Dusk 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 
Poetry distinguished by powerful themes, 
beauty of imagery, penetrating and sympa- 
thetic understanding. $2.00. 


Canadian Cities of 


Romance 
BY KATHERINE HALE 
Illustrated by Dorothy Stevens 
Delightful impressionistic sketches of Cana- 
dian cities. A splendid souvenir for Cana- 
dians or their friends abroad or at home. 
New revised and enlarged edition, $3.00. 


McClelland & Stewart, Limited 


215-219 VICTORIA STREET 
TORONTO 
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own meaning. All the externals of the poem, in 
fact, such as its length, its punctuation, its capital 
letters—or absence of them—, must be determined 
by reference to the poem itself; every poem has its 
own form, and there is no poetic form as such. 
Hence the futility of the reader who is offended 
at the ‘strangeness’ of modernist poetry — he is 
expecting the poem to conform to some rules, 
instead of realising that the rules must conform to 
it. Hence the stupidity of those who say (as Sir 
Rennell Rodd, for instance has recently said at 
McGill) that free verse is only written by people 
who have not the patience or skill to use more 
difficult forms—as if it were not easier to arrange 
rhymes and metrical syllables than to find the 
proper order of lines required by the meaning of 
the poem. The greatest poets, of course, under- 
stood these things; they were the first to break 
rules, and their orthodoxy has generally been 
post mortem. 


To conclude, the book is the best on its subject 
that I have yet come across. The wealth of quo- 
tations alone, with the authors’ suggestive or caus- 
tic comment, would repay a reading. If there is 
one fault in the writing it is that occasionally the 
curiously woven prose which readers of Miss Rid- 
ing’s Contemporaries and Snobs will recognize makes 
the argument a little involved. It almost seems as 
though the sentences had at times created them- 
selves, imposing a certain logic by their particular 
form, which is unjustified in prose. The argument 
is nevertheless always worth following. 

F. R. Scort. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF CRITICS 


Tue Limitations or Music, by Eric Blom (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 172; $1.75). 


OTHING seems more stale and unprofitable 

(at least in prospect) to the average mind 
than a discourse on the limitations of anything. 
We may accept Leigh Hunt’s invitation and ‘say 
I’m weary, say I’m sad, say that health and wealth 
have missed me,’ but we cannot safely deny any 
man’s instinctive belief that all potentialities are 
contained in all things. The sick man must not 
despair, the ordinary music lover is to be forgiven 
if he worships a little unintelligently. The study of 
limitations, it might be said, is for the initiated. 


Mr. Blom makes out a good case. The creative 
artist, we are told, like the performer upon any 
instrument achieves real success only in as far as 
he adapts himself to a chosen medium, to a chosen 
form, to the particular scope of his own genius 
and to the world he lives in. ‘Art,’ he declares at 
the outset, ‘is itself a thing circumscribed, a kind 


Sr 


of distilled extract of life’s subtler refinements, 
which cannot be ailowed to run unchecked withoy 
damage, and this the creative artist must recognize, 
unless he be content to remain a dabbler.’ From 
this he proceeds to: sharply define invention and 
artistry as qualities or essences which the greatest 
masters possessed in varying and practically meas- 
urable degrees. It is here that the philosophic 
reader (who will be more interested than the 
musician) grows a trifle sceptical. A long and 
brilliant discourse on the limitations of Mozart, 
whom the author appreciates quite as much as any- 
one else, only adds to our feeling that there may be 
limitations even to the theories of Mr. Blom. 


Curiously enough this tinge of scepticism intro- 
duces us most pleasantly to a series of penetrating 
chapters on such topics as ‘The Fallacy of Realism; 
‘Artificial Opera,’ and the various limitations of 
environment, medium and technique. i Blom 
can be very entertaining, sometimes, one ‘Suspects, 
quite unconsciously, as when he contrasts ‘a noble 
composer like Delius with a time-server like Saint- 
Saéns,’ saying that ‘the thing expressed is as differ- 
ent as a poem by Yeats is from one by Ella 
Wheeler-Wilcox.’ How relentless and unjust even 
the best musical critic can be! Perhaps it is 
because he sometimes realizes (Mr. Mencken has 
expressed it in a memorable essay) the futility of 
all art criticism, its arbitrary, personal nature, its 
remoteness from actual creation. Then, in a fury 
of impotence, the critic lays about him with a big 
stick. | 


Marcus ADENEY. 
| | 


YOUTH ARTICULATE 


Tne Star SpPANGLED MANNER, by _ Beverley 
Nichols (Doubleday, Doran and Gundy; pp. 274; 
$2.50). 


‘Will they never let me get past 25?’ This, 
we imagine, is, or soon will be, the plaint of 
3everley Nichols. It is no one’s fault but his own. 
He is Youth Articulate, but he is still Youth. He 
is audacious and naive, flippant and very serious, 
determined not to be influenced and yet carried 
away by enthusiasm. He has a fresh mind anda 
witty vocabulary. He is self-assured, although 
sometimes he has the good grace to wobble before 
his elders and betters. He writes really well, 
although he has the fatal habit of going the step 
further than is necessary, of laboring the point. 


He has the impudence to assume that readers 
will be interested in the personality of Beverley 
Nichols; that they will feel concern for his cravats 
and his socks, his taste in wine, his affection for 
cats and celebrities. This is interesting because 
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such assumption is usually left to older men. The 
best of it is, he succeeds; and he is a clever enough 
journalist to know that the only way to make a 
foreign country interesting is through the eyes of 
an interesting observer. It is journalistic and 
clever of him, too, to save time and energy by crys- 
tallizing the diversities of the American Empire 
into personalities. What is the United States but 
Henry Ford, Anita Loos, Otto Kahn, Cal. Coolidge 
(now Bert Hoover), Charlie Chaplin, Gloria Swan- 
son, Aimee Semple McPherson, Big Bill Thompson 
and the chairman of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice? 

Nichols’ immaturity shows itself nowhere more 
than in the seriousness with which he interviews 
Big Bill—Fee Fo Fum. He is gravely determined 
to do justice to the man, and gravely he shakes 
his head over him. He respects Andrew Mellon to 
the extent of giving him, as a reward, the setting 
due him, that of an English baronet, ninth of his 
line. But he sincerely admires the United States 
and finds counterparts for its spectacular fools in 
his own country; he is not old enough for prejudice. 
The Star Spangled Manner is entertaining; thought- 
provoking, too. After all, Nichols does get around 
and see life and its celebrities; he writes with 


fluency and originality, and youth is not a crime. 
R. H. Ayre. 


SHORT NOTICES 

‘Cug Mont¥Forts, by Martin Mills (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 350; $2.00). 

This is the story of a family, covering a period of four 
generations, in England and Australia. A genealogical table 
is supplied, and it is needed. The family relationships be- 
come as confusing as do those in The Newcomes, and be- 
cause of the difference in length between the two novels, 
the technical difficulties encountered in this work are much 
greater. One simply cannot draw convincing psychological 
portraits of twenty-odd people in a book of 350 pages. One 
gets the main characteristics of the Montfort family early 
in the story, and the rest of the book attempts to show how 
these are modified in successive generations, in contact with 
new environments against a changing background of ideas. 

In spite, however, of the difficulties incident to such 
a huge canvas, the writer has succeeded in making the 
book fairly interesting, particularly in the early Victorian 
section. Here he reminds one of Thackeray in his rather 
delightful touches of satirical characterization. The picture 
of Melbourne in the making is well done. The later episodes 
are much weaker; the writer seems to be trying to see how 
many characters—cousins, nephews, brothers, and in-laws— 
he can keep in the air at once, like a juggler with his balls. 
When he comes to the post-war generation, he lapses inte 
a staccato style reminiscent of Aldous Huxley in Antic Hay. 
Those who like the story of Raoul and Mabel and Madeleine 
will be impatient with that of Henry and Simon and Letitia, 
and those who savour the delicate ironies of Victorian social 
satire will be bored by the principled immoralities of such 


a character as Broom. A very mixed grill. 
W.S.M. 











Mary 
Webb 


“The past is only the 
present become invisible 
and mute.” Mary 
Webb’s own sentence 
and, in it, she has 
described the power of 
, her work, for she can 
give the past tangible form and she can give it a voice 
that is vibrant with life and reality. Nor must you 
think that she lives in the past alone; her world is a 
world of enduring things; the hopes and fears, the 
suffering and happiness of her people, are those of 
all people of all time. 

A uniform edition of the works of Mary Webb is in 
preparation. The books which are now ready are :— 


GONE TO EARTH 


With an introduction by John Buchan. 


SEVEN FOR A SECRET 
With an introduction by Robert Lynd. 


THE HOUSE IN DORMER FOREST 
With an introduction by the Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppard. 


PRECIOUS BANE 
With an introduction by the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin. 
Each Book, $1.50 


The Tragedy of John Ruskin 
By Amabel Williams Ellis 


John Ruskin was an exceedingly brilliant child who 
was subjected to a perfectly consistent system of 
education. He became one of the most famous and 
one of the most unhappy men of his century and the 
story of his life is in nothing more moving than in the 
massive publicity and outward decorum in which it 
was played. 

He lives still in the minds of the people, Bernard 
Shaw even declares him to have influenced the move- 
ment of the Left in England more than Marx. 


$3.75 
The Life of 


H.R.H. the Duke of Flamborough 


By Laurence Housman 


In this intimate life of a member of Royalty by his 
valet, Benjamin Bunny, which Mr. Laurence Housman 
claims to have “edited, expurgated, and arranged,” has 
more of the unconventional and unexpected been left, 
or been left out? It would be hard to say. But a 
valet with a grievance is hardly likely to be a discreet 
biographer. No wonder that a certain “arrangement” 
has. been necessary. The names themselves are some- 
thing of a puzzlement, the portraits are even more so. 
Mr. Bunny seems to have been a curious sort of 
rabbit; his burrowings go deep. 


Illustrated with Portraits, $2.50 
From Your Bookseller 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 
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Suort Circuits, by Stephen Leacock (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 336; $2.00). 


Mr. Leacock’s work naturally falls into three classes; 


nonsense novels, sunshine sketches, and the rest. This latest 
book belongs in the third category, and an alternative title 
might be ‘Keeping up with the Times.’ Here are articles 
on intelligence tests, radios and movies, Mussolini and swim- 
ming, antiques and world championships, and there is even 
a bit of poetry—a selection to suit every taste. Many of 
Mr. Leacock’s sketches are published in the periodicals of 
the United States, which perhaps explains why so many of 
his subjects have an ‘American’ setting. The Professors 
of Political Economy explain this sort of occurrence, in their 


lectures on the economic interpretation of history. 
M.W.S. 


Wuat 1s THE Matter witH Canapa? by Politicus. 
Addresses arranged for delivery in the extension course of 
a Canadian University but published anonymously instead. 
(A. H. Stockwell, Ltd.; pp. 96; 2s. 6d.) 

Another book on this subject. It seems in this instance 
that the United Church, the French, American penetration, 
the tariff, the banks, fiscal policy, the immigration policy, 
and, of course, the Government and education are at fault. 

H.A.I. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended review in this or subsequent issues. 

Tue Conpuct oF British Empire ForeicN RELATIONS 
SINCE THE PEAcE SETTLEMENT, by Arnold J. Toynbee (Oxford 
University Press; pp. xii, 126; $2.25). 

Survey oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1926, by Arnold J. 
Toynbee (Oxford University Press; pp. x, 565; $7.25). 

THe Oricins oF THE Wortp War, by Sidney B. Fay 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xvii, 551, xi, 577; $10.50). 

A History oF Canapa, by Carl Wittke (Alfred A. Knopf ; 
pp. xiv, 397; $4.00). 

Wuart 1s Love, by E. M. Delafield (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 343; $2.00). 

THe WaNobERER, by Alain Fournier (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. xxxii, 306; $2.00). 

Mr. BLETtswortTHY ON RAMPpOLE ISLAND, by H. G. Wells 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 347; $2.00). 

THE Wortp’s MASTERS, VELAzQUEz (the Studio; intro- 
duction and 24 plates; 1/-). 

THE Wortp’s Masters, Durer (the Studio; introduction 
and 24 plates; 1/-). 

THE STRANGE NEcEssity, by Rebecca West (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. 380; $3.00). 

PARENTS AND THE Pre-ScHoor CHILD, by William E. 
Blatz and Helen McM. Bott (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. ix, 
306; $1.50). 

THE Re-Discovery oF Scot_anp, by George Malcolm 
Thomson (Kegan Paul-Musson; pp. 224; 7/6). 

GuimpsEs, by Corrie Denson (Scholartis Press; pp. 256). 

LETTERS OF THE EMpRESS FREDERICK, edited by The Right 
Hon. Sir Frederick Ponsonby (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
xxiii, 493; $7.50). 

Tue Spacious ADVENTURE OF THE MAN IN THE STREET, 
by Eimar O’Duffy (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 407; $2.25). 

THE OricIn, SYRUCTURE AND WORKING OF THE LEAGUE OF 
Nations, by C. Howard-Ellis (Allen & Unwin-Nelson; pp. 
528; 21/-). 
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Sonnets, by Edwin Arlington Robinson (Macmillans jp 
Canada; pp. 89; $2.00). 

Do We Acret. A Debate between G. K. Chesterton and 
Bernard Shaw (Louis Carrier; pp. 47; 60 cents). 

VouTAIRE GENIUS OF Mockery, by Victor 
(Louis Carrier; pp. 291; $5.00). 

Sons oF THE Mountep Ponice, by T. Morris Longstreth 
(Century-George J. McLeod; pp. 257; $2.00). 

JoHN CaMEron’s OpyssEy. Transcribed by Andrew Far- 
rell (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xvii, 461; $4.50). 

Tue Ris— anp Fart, of New France, by George \, 
Wrong (Macmillans in Canada; in two volumes; pp. xiii, 
925; $10.00). 

A Lonpon Reveriz. Drawings by Joseph Pennell. Essay 
and Notes by J. C. Squire (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 30 
and fifty-six drawings; $7.50). 

THE SiiveR FLAME, by James Hilton (Butterworth-Nel- 
son; pp. 318; $2.00). 

THREE CENTURIES OF CANADIAN Story, by J. E. Wethere!l 
(Musson Book Co.; pp. x, 338; $2.50). 

SAILS AND Sworps, by Arthur Strawn (Louis Carrier & 
Co.; pp. 341; $3.50). 

Boston, by Upton Sinclair (A. & C. Boni-Irwin & Gor- 
don, in two volumes; pp. 755; $5.00). 

THE Case oF SERGEANT GriscHa, by Arnold Zweig 
(Viking-Irwin & Gordon; pp. vi, 449; $2.50). 

Tue Lerrers oF Sacco AND VANzETTI. Edited by Marion 
Denman Frankfurter (Viking-Irwin & Gordon; pp. vi, 414; 
$2.50). 

THE Usk oF PuinosopHy, by John H. Muirhead (Allen 
& Unwin; pp. 208; 7/6). 

THE Patuway, by Henry Williamson (Cape-Nelson; pp. 
416; $2.00). 

THE WonperFur, UNIvERSE, by Clarence Augustus Chant 
(Ryerson Press; pp. 191; $1.50). 

Sceprica, Essays, by Bertrand Russell (Allen & Unwin; 
pp. 251; 7/6). 

PIxERECOURT AND THE FRENCH Romantic Drama, by 
Alexander Lacy (University of Toronto Press; pp. 88). 

THe Lapper oF Fou.y, by Muriel Hine (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 303; $2.00). 

WINTER Worps, by Thomas 
Canada; pp. xi, 202; $2.50). 

Jesus THE MAN AND Curist THE Sprrit, by George 
Coulson Workman (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 343; $2.50). 

THE Mountain, by St. John G. Ervine (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 237; $2.00). 

THE APPRECIATION OF Music, by Grace Gridley Wilm 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xi, 139). 

PEEVEE, by Fred Jacob (Macmillans in Canada; pp. x, 
400; $2.00). 

THE WELL oF St. CLarg, by Anatole France (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; with illustrations, pp. 302; $4.75). 

Manon Lescaut (Macmillans in Canada; with illustra- 
tions, pp. 197 ; $12.00). 

Tue Lerrers oF KatHERINE MANSFIELD. Edited by J. 
Middleton Murry (Macmillans in Canada; in two volumes, 
pp. viii, 319, 272; $4.50). 

Tue Unrrep States Navy, by Rear-Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, U.S.N. (Dorrance & Co.—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
179; $2.50). 

Epen Cay, by Walpole Brewer (Dorrance—Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. 230; $2.50). 


Thaddeus 


Hardy (Macmillans in 
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Overseas Overseas 
Education Education 
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1929 SUMMER 1929 














14th ANNUAL TEACHERS’ TOUR. Great Britain 
and France together with Switzerland (to include 
GENEVA at the time of the meeting of the 
WORLD FEDERATION OF TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS) and Germany. 58 Days 


Sailing from Montreal by the S.S. “Duchess of Bedford,” 
July 3rd. Returning by “Duchess $ 

of Richmond,” August 21st. 495.00 
This includes ALL transportation, hotel accommodation, 
gratuities and Programme Costs. 








6th ANNUAL STUDENTS’ TOUR. Glasgow, St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, English Lake District, North 
Wales, Ludlow, Bristol, Stratford-on-Avon, Cam- 
bridge, Norwich, London, Paris, Cherbourg. 


68 Days 
Sailing from Montreal by S.S. Metagama, June 22nd. 


Returning by “Duchess of Rich- $ 

mond,” August 21st. 475.00 
This includes ALL transportation, hotel accommodation, 
gratuities and Programme Costs. 








3rd ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL, FRENCH. 
Lycee Victor Duruy, Boulevard des Invalides, 
Paris. First 4 days of this Course will be spent at 
Lisieux and the last week in London. 











lst ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL in ENGLISH, 
providing for two weeks at Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, two weeks at Stratford-on-Avon, and two 
weeks in London. 





APPLICATION LISTS for both TOURS and the SUMMER 
SCHOOLS will definitely CLOSE on or before JUNE Ist, 1929 
APPLICATION FORMS may be secured from _ 

HENRY BUTTON, Hon. Secretary Eastern Division, 
Aldine House, 224 Bloor St. West, Toronto 
oor 
MAJOR F. J. NEY, Honorary Organizer 
OVERSEAS EDUCATION LEAGUE 
607 Boyd Building - - Winnipeg 
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CITIZENSHIP IN AN ENLARGING Worp, by Sir Robert 
Falconer (Ryerson Press; pp. 85; $1.25). 

UNDER THE Stupio Licut, by J. W. L. Forster (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. ix, 244; $4.00). 

ALL THE Rivers Run Into THE SEA, by Maurice Hut- 
ton (Musson Book Co.; pp. 288; $3.50). 

THE Story oF Ketu, by Blanche Girouard (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 215; $2.00). 

BETWEEN Fairs. A Comedy, by Wilfrid Gibson (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 92; $1.10). 

THE Bureaucrats, by George Courteline (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 220; $2.00). 

THE Nationanist CRUSADE IN Syria, by Elizabeth P. 
MacCallum (Foreign Policy Association; pp. xiii, 299; $2.50). 

THE Pracmatic Revo.t in Poritics, by W. Y. Elliott 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xvii, 540; $4.25). 

THE Earty Lire oF THoMas Harpy, by Florence Emily 
Hardy (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xii, 327; $6.00). 

SiBYLS AND SEERS, by Edwyn Bevan (Allen & Unwin; 
pp. 189; 1s. 6d.). 

THE Pocket CHESTERFIELD; with an apology by Gordon 
Dorrance (Dorrance—Irwin & Gordon; pp. xxxiii, 126; 
$1.00). 

NicHTSEED, by H. A. Manhood (Cape-Nelson; pp. 320; 
$2.00). 

THE Enormous Room, by E. E. 
son; pp. 332; $2.50). 


The Reader's 


Cummings (Cape-Nel- 
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THE PRICE OF BOOKS 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuM 
Sir :— 

I am much interested in a general way in your editorial, 
‘The Price of Books,’ in the December issue of THE CANADIAN 
Forum, and peculiarly so because Mrs. Hardy’s The Early 
Life of Thomas Hardy is the case you take in point of your 
article. Our House publishes the book in this country. You 
are quite right in saying that it lists in England at 18/-, and 
in the United States at $5.00, while here it is priced at $6.00, 
but there are two or three points of interest which might 
well be stated. (1) Until actual publication day the price of 
this book in New York in its American issue was to be 
$8.00, and it was a great surprise that at the last moment 
the book should be published there at $5.00. (2) The price 
of $6.00 was fixed here after consultation with members of 
the retail trade. 

The customary equivalent used by Canadian publishers 
in list-pricing importations of English books is thirty cents 
to the shilling, which equivalent in this case would have 
meant that the book listed at $5.40 in Canada. This was 
our first intention, but the ‘reaction’ of members of the 
trade consulted was unfavourable. We then proposed a list 
price of $5.50 which again was a price not favourably 
regarded. We were asked to make the book either $5.00 or 
$6.00. Split prices such as $5.40, or $5.50, as a matter of 
trade practice are disliked. You say, ‘We cannot help sus- 
pecting that the policy of the local publisher is to screw up 
the price as far as he can rather than try to keep it down.’ 
Certainly we do not disclaim responsibility for screwing up 





the price, as you call it, but we point out that it was a ques. 
tion of screwing the price up or screwing it down. The 
reason it was not screwed down to $5.00 is that this Cana- 
dian publisher, like other Canadian publishers, refuses to do 
business without at all events some profit, even though, as 
we shall show, the profit in this case is next to nothing. 

The profit, to be exact, with the book listing at $6.00, is 
at the most 4.3%. There are several reasons for this. (a) 
It is not expected that the book, excellent as it is, will sell 
in sufficiently large quantities either to justify its complete 
Canadian manufacture, or its printing in Canada from plates 
which have to be paid for, of course, when they are imported 
either from London or New York. (b) The royalty to the 
author must be taken into account. There is no reason why 
the precise royalty cannot be cited: it is 20% of the list priee. 
Mrs. Hardy’s Life of her husband is worth twenty per cent. 
return to her of the list price. If the book had been imported 
in sheets to this country the price situation here would not 
have been affected, inasmuch as the duty on sheets coming 
into Canada from England is precisely the same as it is on 
bound books other than fiction—namely, five per cent. The 
edition which is selling in Canada was purchased from the 
English publishers at as low a price as the English pub- 
lisher could afford to sell it. Enquiry was made from the 
United States publisher, with a much higher quotation 
resulting. So that, as the book could not be manufactured 
here, it was bought at the lowest possible price from an 
originating publisher. Duty, Import, Sales Tax, and freight 
were paid and the book was laid down here. Offering the 
lowest discount to the trade, namely, one-third off the list 
price—and not the discount on quantities, which is less 
favourable to a publisher—the Canadian publisher makes at 
best, if he lists the book at $6.00, exactly twenty-eight per 
cent. gross profit. (c.f. the discount to the trade of thirty- 
three and one-third per cent.) His overhead is 23.7%, a 
remarkably low overhead in the wholesale or retail book 
business on this continent these days. In other words, the 
net result to the Canadian publisher is 4.3% profit. 

To secure this 4.3% net profit the Canadian publisher 
puts his investment (plus his faith!) into the book, and as 
part of his cost of doing business pays duty and sales tax 
to the government, and freight to the steamship and railroad 
companies: he warehouses the stock, pays his travellers to 
merchandise the book, pays out his money to advertise the 
book—and hopes to sell his whole edition. If he does he 
makes his net profit of 4.3%. 

It is gratifying to find THe CANADIAN Forum takes this 
interest in the price of books, but why doesn’t it rejoice its 
public in an editorial in which it sets forth that Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw’s The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism is priced at 15/- in England, $4.50 in the 
United States, but $3.50 in Canada? Why does it not inform 
its readers that Mr. Wrong’s The Rise and Fall of New 
France is priced lower in this country than in England or in 
the United States? Why is there no editorial announcement 
that a very large percentage indeed of novels published in the 
United States at $2.50, and many in England at 8/6 are 
published in this country at $2.00? 

And finally, does not THE CANADIAN Forum think it is 
worth $2.00 a year to its readers. Presumably THe CANADIAN 
Forum does think so (and I may say I agree with it) or it 
would not make these charges. By the same token Mrs. 
Hardy’s The Early Life of Thomas Hardy is worth $6.00 to 
the Canadian reader, and that is the price he is asked to pay. 

Yours, etc., 
Hucu §S. Eayrs. 
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THE EMIGRANT’S STONE 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuM 
Sir :— 

Clara Hopper is perhaps the first poet who ever found 
a motif in Point St. Charles, a little corner of Montreal 
which few strangers see. It is squeezed in between the 
canal and the maze of railway tracks that mark the 
approach to Victoria bridge. 

The Emigrant’s Stone is, I presume, a large boulder 
which marked the grave of numbers of Irish emigrants, vic- 
tims of ship fever. It must have been close to the river at 
one time but dykes built out into the shallow water and land 
reclaimed eventually left the Emigrant’s Stone isolated in 
the old Grand Trunk freight yards. 

It was later moved to the centre of a little square on 
St. Patrick St. where it now rests. 

An occasional artist has found material round ‘The 
Point’ and the genius of Emily Coonan blossomed on dingy 
little Farm Street a few paces from the Emigrant’s Stone. 
Her paintings of orphans and homeless waifs, distinguished 
in design and colour, were one of the features of Montreal 
exhibitions. Did Emily dance round the Emigrant’s Stone 
too? 

Perhaps Clara Hopper will write some more about this 
little Irish part of Montreal. 

Yours, etc., 
A. Y. Jackson. 


THE PALE HORSE NEIGHS 


The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 
‘O my soul, keep the rest unknown! 
It is too like the sound of moan 
When the charnel-eyed 
Pale Horse has neighed: 
Yea, none shall gather what I hide.’ 
(Tor. Sat. Night, Dec. 1, and Mail and Emp. Dec. 15). 
It is truly entertaining to hear a horse begin to neigh 
in the middle of a poet’s testamentary lyric, under the very 
roof of Westminster Abbey, so to speak. But we ought not 
to forget that Hardy wrote ‘nighed,’ not ‘neighed.’ Shall we 
let this horse neigh on through the ages? Or shall we say, 
‘This neighing must cease?” 
Yours cachinnatorily, 
EARFLAP. 


THE ULTIMATE NATIONAL THEATRE 
By Rupert Caplan 


HE world of the Little Theatre in Canada is 
T at the spring and there is rosy promise of 
buds swelling and of fertile earth newly 
turned. Signs of life—birth—growth—are every- 
where:—in Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, and 
Ottawa. In Montreal one may detect a whiff of 
recurrent but as yet theoretical persistence. 
Collectively our little theatres are important 
beyond measure because they build the foundation 
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Brilliant 


Brilliantly edited by Jean Burton, Leo Ken- 
nedy, F. R. Scott, and Felix Walter, The 
Canadian Mercury is a wholesome com- 
pendium of the best work produced by the 
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for more mature creative theatres and develop an 
- audience for the Ultimate National Canadian 
Theatre. 


They should be tended and encouraged because 
they are the only means under existing economic 
conditions by which worth-while drama can be 
brought to us. The essential difference between 
the little theatre and the frankly commercial 
theatre is, first, the type of play given in the little 
theatre has the virtue of being grounded in the 
very life of the community, and, second, there is 
the advantage of permanence and continuous pro- 
duction in the little theatre. It has a programme 
which brings a certain definite number of perform- 
ances to its audiences each year. The commercial 
or speculative manager on the other hand, may drop 
any play, no matter how fine, if it does not show an 
immediate profit, and he may go through a whole 
season without producing a play because ‘condi- 
tions aren’t right.’ One may fairly ask right for 
whom? 

From the standpoint of the audience a commun- 
ity theatre implies a playhouse permanently 
established where a spectator can always go with 
the assurance of seeing ‘fair’ plays of the present 
or past, acted with sincerity and intelligence, and 
staged with proper appreciation of the mood of the 
play. The place of such a theatre should be in 
every community that has grown up culturally or 
wherever there are enough adult-minded people to 
form a reasonable audience. 

The post-war increase in little theatre activity 
in America is amazing. There are at present at 
least 500 active producing groups in existence. It 
is true they vary in standards of production, in 
importance of plays chosen, and in numbers of 
productions given. They vary in ability, maturity 
and size (and this applies to our Canadian Little 
Theatres as well) but there they are and still 
growing. And whether these Little Theatres have 
turned out good actors or not, they are nevertheless 
showing attractive and often beautiful productions 
that breathe sincerity and keen understanding of 
the combined arts of the theatre. 


There is not a city of twenty-five or fifty thou- 
sand population in this country where a beginning 
of an organization towards an ultimate national 
theatre could not find a supporting audience, 
granted that the appeal was not too limited or 
‘arty’ at first, that an expert antist director was in 
charge, and that the project was managed in a 
business-like way. 


We are not concerned here with the groups that 
have never risen above the standards of the old 
aimless social dramatic clubs—Montreal unfortu- 


nately seems to be the happy hunting ground of a 
dozen or so of these groups. 

In Europe and the United States there already 
exist a number of playhouses so far removed from 
the commercial theatre by ideals and organizations 
as to merit the rather exalted title of ‘Art Theatre’ 
and to us in our humble beginnings there are many 
fruitful lessons to be learned from their experience, 
their repertoires, and their methods of organization. 
They found their birth out of a period of discontent, 
of revolt against the influence of the business 
theatre, and of amateur enthusiasm. 

- There are in Canada a few very promising Little 
Theatres; at least two significant organizations 
exist—The Ottawa Little Theatre and the Toronto 
Hart House Theatre. 

The Ottawa Drama League have built a beauti- 
ful playhouse of their own; nothing could better 
indicate the position they have assumed in the life 
of their community than the fine theatre that has 
been built for them and the magnificent support 
accorded them. Their programme for this season 
calls for the production of at least six plays, each 
play running for a week. The seating capacity of 
the theatre is about 500 and the house is practically 
‘sold out’ for the entire season by subscription. 

The Ottawa Little Theatre grew from the most 
unpretentious amateur beginnings, and with the 
Toronto Hart House Theatre has emerged as a 
permanent foundation for the advancement of the 
creative and combined arts of the theatre. 

In Montreal a group known as the Community 
Players (perhaps one of the first little theatre 
groups in Canada) failed to materialize out of 
auspicious beginnings. Their failure was, in my 
opinion, the result of a lack of inspired and auto- 
cratic direction. But as I have indicated, there is 
still promise in Montreal for the establishment of 
a community theatre. 

It is nice to think that these various theatres 
in Canada may have cleared the way for that 
Canadian dramatist who is somewhere in a remote 
village or in some college hall striving to express 
himself greatly in drama. 


Mma THE LITTLE 
TH PATRESD| 


In our editorial comment in the November issue, 
we announced that Mr. Carroll Aikins would edit our 
Little Theatre Department. Mr. Aikins has found, 
since his return to Toronto, that his duties as Dwector 
of Hart House Theatre are sufficient to absorb most 
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of his energy, and that he is unable to give the neces- 
sary time to editing this feature. In addition, it is his 
opinion that this work should be carried on by some- 
one who is not an active Director of theatrical pro- 
ductions. 

We have been fortunate in obtaining the assistance 
of Professor R. Keith Hicks, and in future, the Little 
Theatre Department will be in his hands. 

The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum. 


NEWS OF THE LITTLE THEATRES 


HE time has come to stop and think about the 
7 sort of news and views that will be most help- 

ful and interesting to readers of the Little 
Theatres section. Is there the fullest value in the 
minutes of performances by amateurs in various 
localities, or is there room for discussion arising ort 
of these minutes? We believe there is. Play lists 
are not in themselves inspiring, though invaluable as 
a matter of record, and the summary of a year’s 
dramatic activity throughout the Dominion would pro- 
vide useful data for directors and others in travail 
over the choice of plays, but it would need to be sup- 
plemented. It would need to be supplemented so as 
to answer two questions: (i) what difficulties did the 
producer encounter in the material he had to work 
with, and (ii) how did the sort of audience that that 
audience was, react to the play? 

For instance: a certain theatre made a moving and 
beautiful production of Githa Sowerby’s Rutherford 
and Son: it was admirably cast and the playing 
reached a high level of technical excellence. Some 
people found it ‘too gloomy’ and the box-office busi- 
ness was by no means the best of the season. Now 
what the admirers—and they are many—of that play 
would like to know is: has it been played elsewhere, 
and with what result? Did it please? Was it diffi- 
cult in rehearsal? And in general how do the various 
Little Theatre audiences take to serious stuff? Further 
questions are of common interest: how does the triple 
bill compare, in production-effort and drawing power 
with the full length play? What about Shakespeare 
for filling the house? What constitutes a Canadian 
play, and when produced what reception is given to 
it?—and so forth. 

A point not to be lost sight of is this: the Little 
Theatre is not solely or even primarily a plant of urban 
growth. Hundreds of church clubs, farmers’ clubs, 
school dramatic societies, and scattered groups are 
playing from coast to coast throughout the winter. 
What of them and their doings? Probably most of 
them know little about the ‘Movement’ and are not 
gteatly plagued with ‘Torch-bearers’ but not much is 
lost in that. They are playing just the same, and 
their experiences are likely to be illuminating. Any- 








way, ‘movements’ are best forgotten when things have 
begun to move. 

There is also the ancient home of the little theatre, 
the college stage, with its long tradition of classic 
production. What are the various modern manifesta- 
tions of the custom that put on a bit of Aristophanes, 
a scene from Plautus, and a scrap of Shakespeare for 
the school speech-day? One has seen the same player 
do Hercules and Shylock in the space of an hour, and 
both were at least recognizable. We should like to 
have regular news of student theatres, whether playing 
once a week and writing some of their own material, 
or once a year in a cheap farce for an uproarious 
‘theatre night.’ 

Of sympathetic interest to those who did once, do 
now, or will soon, organize a dramatic club are the 
trials and pitfalls encountered by societies that have 
successfully launched their ship. Only the trouble 
tbout these entertaining meetings where constitutions 
are welded is that the half of it can not be told. - 

For the items in the Little Theatre section THE 
CANADIAN ForuM must depend largely on its readers’ 
contributions. If the worker-players of the amateur 
stages will send the sort of information suggested 
above, our columns will become an exchange of ideas; 
failing that, we can at least record events. 

R. Keiru Hicks. 


THE McGILL PLAYERS CLUB 


Mr. G. R. McCall sends an important contribution 
of the activities of the McGill Players Club, who have 
enjoyed for some two years the advantages of a fully 
equipped stage in the stately Morse Hall, which is part 
of the new Arts Building in McGill. These notes are 
just the kind of practical criticism that is needed, but 
Mr. McCall will, it is to be hoped, pardon us for 
quarrelling with his conclusion that flatness and in- 
sipidity in a play do not create difficulty for the 
players. One observes with eager approval his warn- 
ing that English drawing-room comedy is the last thing 
that student groups should attempt. 


THE WATCHED POT 


A comedy in Three Acts, by H. H. Munro. Presented 
by the McGill Players Club in the Moyse Hall, Novem- 
ber 23rd-24th, 1928. 

It is perhaps a reflection on Montreal’s interest in 
the stage that an undergraduate club should be the 
most thriving amateur dramatic society in the city, 
but this consideration does not detract from the quite 
able performance of H. H. Munro’s comedy, The 
Watched Pot, by the McGill Players Club. Of the 
actual play little need be said; it conforms closely 
enough to the traditional polite English comedy of 
pre-war days to be dispensed with at once in any 
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discussion of serious drama. The movement is 
lethargic, the characters ‘flat? (Mr. E. M. Forster’s 
term) to the point of deadness, and the humour insipid. 
It deals with a kind of existence wholly foreign to 
Canadians and only known through the doubtful media 
of novels and touring English companies. The very 
artificiality and flatness of the play, however, is not a 
bad thing for a young group of actors, because (a) 
they are removed at once from the atmosphere of 
‘life’ and therefore tend to be less self-conscious than 
otherwise, and (b) they are not given anything very 
difficult to do. 

The result, in any event, was an amusing evening’s 
entertainment. The acting of the men seemed to be 
better than that of the women. Henry Donald, in a 
minor part, played with delightful ease and almost 
professional competence. He gave, perhaps, the most 
satisfying performance of the evening, but both 
Dennison Denny and Richard Eve were quite at home 
in their more difficult parts. The latter particularly 
was convincing in his faithful representation of a P. G. 
Wodehouse character. Cluny Dale as the page boy 
knew his ‘business’ so well that he only needed to 
appear on the stage to elicit laughter from the audi- 
ence, and when he was allowed to speak his cockney 
accent was most amusing. Leon Shelly was unsuited 
to the part of the county candidate. Of the women 
no performance was outstanding, while none was actu- 
ally bad. The part of the super-officious lady of the 
manor, taken by Miss E. Fosbery, was too obvious to 
be interesting, and of the three or four lovesick 
maidens only Miss Anna Dale gave any ‘indication of 
meeting the situation. But as a preparation for more 
serious acting, the performance was, on the whole, a 
very promising affair. 

G. R. McCa.u. 


OSHAWA LITTLE THEATRE 


OsHawa Little THEATRE. 

The following report on the Oshawa Little Theatre 
has been supplied by Mrs. T. W. Joyce :— 

Realizing the need of a theatre in Oshawa for the 
production of the spoken drama, a group of interested 
persons met this fall and started the nucleus of a 
Little Theatre, choosing as their director John Craig, 
until recently, with his wife, a valued member of the 
Winnipeg Community Players. During the formation 
period Mr. Hector Charlesworth of Toronto Saturday 
Night came down and addressed a largely-attended 
meeting, giving some very valuable pointers. 

Through the courtesy of the Oshawa Rotary Club, 
a building was secured which is in every way adequate 
to the demands of the Little Theatre, and for a month 
before the opening, members were busy installing 
lights, making settings, painting scenery, etc. On 


November 14th the first presentations were given and 
distinctly proved what can be accomplished by persons 
interested and willing to work. Mr. Craig selected a 
group of well-known one-act plays, ranging from 
comedy to pathos, and with a purely amateur group 
of players put on an especially fine performance, well 
worthy of an older and more experienced society. The 
plays chosen were Catherine Parr, by Maurice Baring; 
Suppressed Desires, by Susan Glaspell and Geo. Cram 
Cook; A Minuet, by Louis N. Parker, and Flood, by 
William C. De Mille. The settings of all four plays 
were exceedingly well done and the acting well 
balanced. All the work in connection with the pro- 
ductions was, of course, voluntary, including an 
orchestra composed of ten experienced musicians 
directed by Miss Helen Johnston. 

On account of the limited space the plays were put 
on for three nights and proved distinctly popular. At 
present rehearsals are taking place for Captain Apple- 
jack by Walter Hackett, which is to be given in De- 
cember. It is planned to give one production a month, 
as well as member’s nights productions and the plays 
chosen are 7o Have the Honour, A. A. Milne, in 
January ; a group of one-act plays, The Twelve Pound 
Look, Sir J. M. Barrie; Low Life, Mazo De la 
Roche; Danger, Richard Hughes, and The Florist 
Shop, by Winnifred Hawkridge, in February. In 
March, Outward Bound, by Sutton Vane, is to be pre- 
sented. 

The Oshawa Little Theatre is perhaps the youngest 
of the little theatre groups, but the members are en- 
thusiastic and already there are over three hundred 
paid-up subscribers, which the committee soon hopes to 
make five hundred. Five dollars is the subscription fee, 
which includes five major and two member’s nights 
performances. Many single admissions at one dollar 
a ticket are sold. The general committee manages all 
the business of the organization and consists of— 
President, Mr. H. P. Schell; Vice-President, Mrs. G. 
D. Conant; Treasurer, Mr. R. S. Morphy; Secretary, 
Mr. J. W. Finley; Publicity, Mrs. T. W. Joyce; Stage 
Controller, Mr. A. M. Robinson; Art Adviser, Miss 
Dorothy Van Luven; Music, Miss Helen Johnston; 
Business Manager, Mr. J. K. Creighton; Reading 
Committee, Mrs. Frank Chappell and Subscription 
Secretary, Mrs. F. G. Carswell. There is also a sub- 
committee which is responsible for properties, cos- 
tumes, lighting, carpentering, and make-up. 


LIST OF PRODUCTIONS 
NEw WESTMINSTER LITTLE THEATRE. 


Mary’s Wedding—Gilbert Cannan. 
Fennel—Jerome K. Jerome. 

Hearts—Alice Gerstenburg. 

The Land of Heart’s Desire—W. B. Yeats. 
The Rest Cure—Gertrude Jennings. 
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The Maid of France—Brighouse. 
Riders to the S. it Synge. 
Sham—Frank Tompkins. “ 
Luiffy—Andrew P. Wilson. Canadian Government 
The Maker of ig Peg a aaa Municipal and 
The Last Man In—W. B. Maxwell. Zs 

A Privy Council—Major Drury and Richard Price. Cor poration Bonds 
Crabbed Youth and Age—Lennox Robinson. Bought—Sold—Quoted 


The Bishop’s Candlesticks—Norman McKinnel. 
Raoeen the Soup and the Savory—G. Jennings. Wood, Gundy & Company 
| 


Hobson’s Choice—Brighouse. 

The Romancers—Rostand. Winns Sing ae Wet = anaes 
Ropes—Wilbur Daniel Steele. London, Ont. Telephone Elgin 4321 London, Eng. 
The Pie in the Oven—J. J. Bell. 
Followers—Brighouse. 

Beauty and the Jacobin—Booth Tarkington. 
Admiral Peters—W. W. Jacobs. 

Phipps—Stanley Houghton. 

The Philosopher of Butterbiggins—Harold Chapin. GOVERNMENT, PROVINCIAL 
Evening Dress I ety gy ac gga MUNICIPAL and 

The Skin Game—John Galsworthy. 

Mr. Pim Passes By—A. A. Milne. CORPORATION SECURITIES 
The Master of the House—Stanley Houghton. INDUSTRIAL 
Over the Hills—John Palmer. FINANCING 
The Red Hen—Charles McEvoy. - 

The Rising of the Moon—Lady Gregory. 

The Jessamy Bride—A. Goodall. R. A. DALY @ CO. 
Luiffy—Andrew P. Wilson. 

The dmirable Crichton—J. M. Barrie. SANE OP TRE eee 
Snowed Up With a Duchess—A. C. Davis. ToRGerES 

More Deadly—R. C. McLellan. 

My Lady's Lace—E. Knoblock. 

Eternal Spring—Peter Garland. 

Spreading the News—Lady Gregory. 

The First and the Last—John Galsworthy. 
The Wooin’ O’T—W. D. Cocker. The Haynes Press 
Sir Anthony—C. Haddon Chambers. ‘ 

The Rivals—Sheridan. Printers 
Playgoers—-Pinero. 
Pierre—Duncan Campbell Scott. 
A Trick of the Trade—Alice K. Brower. COMMERCIAL AND 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary—St. John Irvine. SOCIETY PRINTING 
Peirrot’s Mother—Glenn Hughes. 8s * im 
Trifles—Susan Glaspell. oo 
Mr. Sampson—Charles Lee. 

She Stoops to Conquer—Oliver Goldsmith. 60z% Yonge Street, Toronto 
Daddy Longlegs—Jean Webster. 















































Teas of finer quality are unchanged In price. An 
avalanche of the cheaper grades has made possible 
a slight reduction in that class of tea. 


*SALADA” 


TEA 


A Tea of Finer Quality 
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2 MERE is an exceptional 

4 & collection of interest- 

ing 

Macmillan volumes—books to 

buy books to 

give to friends, See them at 
any book-storéyow. 


and important 


for yourself; 


A RARE DELICACY 
OF CHARM _- 


Destined to be a bést seller this Winter, 
“The Wanderer” hag won great popularity 
in Canada. This-digtinguished novel is a 
translation of Alaim Fournier’s French 
masterpiece, ‘Le Grand Meaulnes”. It has 
been chosen by the Editorial Committee of 
the A. B. A. as the December book selec- 
tion. “This lovely book,” says Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, “is my favourite of all 
French novels.” W. A. Deacon says: “It 
is emotionally profound and attains to a 
rare refinement. Those who read it will 
find it as beautiful as it is strange.” §2. 


AN IMPORTANT 
BIOGRAPHY 


Written and compiled by the widow of 
the great author, “The Py ond of Thomas 
Hardy” is one of the most important books 
of the year. All the facts in this interest- 
ing biography were obtained from Hardy’s 
own words and diaries. It od a clear 
insight into his life and opinions. $6. 


PROF. WRONG’S 
NEW BOOK 


Of exceptional interest is the announce- 
ment that Prof. George M. Wrong’s new 
volume has now been issued. It is called 
“The Rise and Fall of New France”, and 
is published in two volumes at $10. Such 
a book has long been needed. This is the 
first large work, since Parkman, to be 
issued in English and to deal with the 
period as a whole with such detail as to 
make an interesting story. 


ESSAYS ON MEN, 
BOOKS AND EVENTS 


Under the intriguing title of “Betwixt 
Heaven and Charing Cross”, Hon. Martin 
Burrell has collected a delightful series of 
essays. Mr. O. Hammond says that the 
author is “enrolled in the v limited 


ery 
company of real bookmen in Canada’’. $3.50. 


A GREAT 
MARINER 


THE LAST DAYS 
OF THE WAR 


In their review of 
“Memoirs of Prince Max 


ABOUT GLADSTONE 


Viscount Gladstone in “After Thirty ~ 
Years” has provided a valuable contribution — 
to the literature about his distinguished © 
ites is yey father’ 

s ai s 
oye omitted by aay 


























New Oxford Books 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES M. DOUGHTY—By the late D. G. Hogarth 


$5.50 





The first authoritative biography of the author of Arabia Deserta, based upon letters and documents of the 


greatest interest, 


including long extracts from the diary made by Doughty during his great Arabian journey. 


THE LETTERS OF DOROTHY OSBORNE—Edited by G. C. Moore Smith 


. the most charming book ever composed by a woman... 


.’—Manchester Guardian. 





: . who can deny, after reading her letters, that hers is one of the supreme love-stories in English | 
literature .. . ."—Robert Lynd in the Daily News. 


$1.50 


Culture and Anarchy and Morley’s 
.’—Manchester 


LEARNING AND LEADERSHIP—By A. E. Zimmern 


“This essay by Mr. Zimmern may justly lay claim to rank with Arnold’s 
Essay on Compromise for the importance of its subject-matter and the wisdom of its treatment. . 
Guardian. 


THE LETTER-BOOK OF SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE—Edited by Sybil Rosenfeld 


The first complete edition ever published of the famous letters written when Sir George was Diplomatic 
Representative in Ratisbon. The letters paint an engaging portrait of a modish rascal. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF REGENCY VERSE (1798-1837)—Selected by H. S. Milford 
Ordinary paper, $2.50. 





... $3.00 


TORONTO 2 


India paper 
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